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COMMENT. 


The Atlantic City Meetings; Are Economists Wasting 
their Time? 


HE December meetings of scientific societies brought about 

a new grouping of associations. The American Economic 
Association, which met in Atlantic City, was deprived of the 
company of its old associates, the Historical Association and the 
Political Science Association, since the former met in Washing- 
ton and Richmond, the latter in Baltimore. As a compensation 
for this loss, however, it enjoyed the stimulus which came from 
the presence, not only of the Sociological Society and of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, which have usually 
met with it, but also of the American Statistical Association, 
which has usually met by itself. The latter is much the oldest of 
the associations which are attractive to economists, since it dates 
back to 1839, and it is an indication of a new svirit of enterprise 
in that dignified association to seek the companionship of its 
younger colleagues. To bring about an ideal grouping of kindred 
societies is perhaps impossible. The economists have so much in 
common with all of the associations mentioned that they would 
naturally combine with all, but to do this would bring about an 
undue crowding, both of the program and of the hotels. The 
best compromise is, perhaps to meet some years with one group, 
other years with another. It seems hard to find any logical 
reason, however, for the division of those who are working in the 
same field. Most of the economists are enrolled in the American 


Economic Association, yet a considerable number also attend the 
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meetings of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. And when, as was the case last December, the two asso- 
ciations meet at practically the same time, there is obviously a 
division of forces. The same division takes place in Sociology, 
where the old American Social Science Association divides the 
public attention with the newer Sociological Society. A greater 
concentration of effort in these cases would certainly seem 
desirable, though opinions may differ as to the means of bringing 
it about. 
In spite of the absence of the Historical and the Political 
Science Associations, and in spite of the draft made upon the 
group of economists by the Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the Atlantic City program was very full. One of the 
speakers compared it to a three-ringed circus and there was 
certainly the same embarrassment on the part of the visitor, who 
might find that three or four papers, everyone of which he would 
have gladly heard, were being read at the same time in different 
buildings. He was sure, however much he enjoyed the paper that 
he heard, to feel the loss of those he did not hear. The simile of 
the three-ringed circus might be pushed a little bit further, and 
the frivolous might suggest that some of the side shows could 
well have been omitted. The result of the full program was that 
the individual had comparatively few opportunities for personal 
association with his colleagues, so that many had to rely upon the 
railroad journey, going and coming, to supply what is often the 
most profitable part of the meetings. A shortening of the 
program would not only give greater opportunity for the personal 
contact which is one of the greatest advantages of scientific asso- 
ciations, but it is believed that it would in many cases improve the 
program itself. A scientific association cannot afford to allow 
its meetings to be filled up by papers that are not scientific in 
character. The difficulty of eliminating the unfit papers is, to be 
sure, considerable. Sociology in particular seems to be the happy 
hunting ground of those who like to hear themselves talk or wish 
to serve up some half-baked social theory to an amused, if not 
appreciative, audience. The surgery of elimination must, how- 
ever, be applied, if an association is to preserve its standing in the 
community. 
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It is difficult, without being misleading, to give any brief 
characterization of the meetings as a whole, but it may fairly be 
said that most of the topics would be classed as practical rather 
than theoretical. For instance, all of the papers of the American 
Sociological Society dealt with the general subject of the family 
in modern society. The American Economic Association 
included a large number of topics such as labor questions, con- 
ditions of living, agricultural economics, transportation, the 
tariff, money and banking, and public service corporations, all of 
which had a direct relation to present-day problems. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the meetings was the light 
thrown upon industrial conditions in the iron and steel district by 
the Pittsburgh Survey. Several papers dealt with this careful 
and painstaking investigation which has been carried on for over 
a year with funds supplied by the Sage Foundation, and it was 
impressive, not only on account of the startling character of many 
of the evils disclosed, but also on account of the scientific method 
employed and the clearness with which the results were presented. 
Of the three presidential addresses, that of Professor Sumner 
to the Sociological Society dealt with The Relation of the Family 
to Social Change and was largely historical. Professor Farnam’s 
address before the American Association for Labor Legislation 
treated of Some Fundamental Distinctions in Labor Legislation 
and was largely analytical. Professor Patten’s address to the 
economists was entitled, The Making of Economic Literature, 
but was virtually a discussion of the effectiveness and the influ- 
ence of economists. The object of economics in Professor 
Patten’s mind was obviously to produce results in practical life 
rather than to seek the truth for its own sake. “An economist,” 
he said, “cannot hope to succeed either in making personal 
renown or in influencing the public by book making or essay 
writing; the only part of his work that lives on is his charts, 
diagrams and contrasts.” In another place he says, ‘Economists 
should work in the open and gather their inspiration from the 
struggle and evolution which passing events reveal; for where 
change is, there should also the economist be.” These 
are some of the trenchant sentences by which Professor Patten 
drove his ideas into the minds of his associates. A vein of satire 
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ran through the address which made the hearer occasionally 
wonder how literal an interpretation he is to put upon it, as when 
he said: “The ideal graduate school is a school of journalism, 
just as the ideal undergraduate school is one fitting men for 
business. . . . No economist is an economist until he has 
said to himself, ‘I wish I were an editor.’ ” 


It is well for economists to cultivate from time to time the 
humility which comes from introspection, and there seems to be 
a certain cycle in this line of thought, just as there is a rough 
cycle in business depressions. A similar subject was treated by 
President Hadley ten years ago. Ten years earlier, in 1888, 
General Walker reviewed in his presidential address “The Recent 
Progress of Political Economy in the United States,”’ and twelve 
years before that address, Professor Dunbar had written for the 
North American Review a general survey of Economic Science in 
America down to the Centennial year. We have thus had from 
decade to decade an authoritative statement from a leading 
economist, and though such estimates are always more or less 
colored by the temperament of the writer, they are nevertheless 
valuable. indications of the way in which the movements of 
economic thought are regarded by contemporaries. If we study 
them in the light of later experience, we may be better able to 
weigh similar expressions of opinion of the present day. 

Professor Dunbar’s article was, on the whole, pessimistic, and 
he concluded that down to the time at which he wrote the United 
States had done nothing for the development of economic theory. 
This statement seems rather sweeping, now that more recent 
investigations have made us better acquainted with the work of 
some of our earlier economists who received little recognition 
from their contemporaries. But it is certainly a fact that there 
were not many professional economists in the United States at 
that time, that their influence as a body was not great, and that 
there was no great volume of economic literature. 

Twelve years later, however, General Walker began his presi- 
dential address by congratulating the association “not more upon 
the results achieved through our union and codperation in 
economic effort, than upon the position of advantage and of 
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influence which the association at present occupies.” General 
Walker’s genial and optimistic nature may have led him to over- 
estimate the influence of the Economic Association in 1888, but 
it was certainly a fact that the preceding ten years had witnessed 
a great increase in the number of economists, an eager and 
enthusiastic devotion to the science, and a very considerable 
literary output. 

When, however, President Hadley again surveyed the field, ten 
years later, he seemed to assume that economists had not exer- 
cised the influence on public opinion and government action that 
rightly belonged to them. He devoted a large part of his address 
to explaining this state of things and ascribed it more to general 
circumstances, political and social, than to any shortcomings on 
the part of the economists themselves. 

Professor Patten, ten years later, still seems to take the same 
view. “We do not lack students,” he says; “we do not lack 
organs or audience; . . . There is, however, no great Ameri- 
can problem that has been solved. With every vital question, we 
stand on a half-way ground, halting between the old and the 
new, and if these half truths are all we have to offer, we may 
harm the public more than we aid them.” It is well that we are 
not suffering from too much self-satisfaction. As soon as econ- 
omists are perfectly content with the influence and authority 
which they enjoy, economics will cease to be a growing science. 
Discontent is always found in the company of progress. Yet 
discontent does not in itself connote progress. In order that it 
may become effective, it is well to examine just what kind of 
influence economists may be expected to exercise and through 
what channels that influence may reasonably act. 

There are two quite distinct methods by which economists may 
serve the public. They may act by influencing public opinion on 
important questions and thus ultimately determining the character 
of legislation. This seems to be the kind of influence which 
Professor Patten has in mind. But there is also another field of 
activity which is less ambitious, but equally useful. Economists 
may apply their training to the problems of administration and in 
this quiet way do really effective work in the service of the public. 
In the former province the economist is undoubtedly at a dis- 
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advantage as compared with other scientific men in that practi- 
cally every public economic question involves a conflict of 
interests. As soon as such a conflict emerges, even the more 
exact sciences speak in an uncertain voice. Last year a suit was 
instituted against the proprietors of the gaming tables in Ostend 
and the issue turned upon the question of the hazards involved in 
the games. Both sides were able to marshal mathematical 
experts who gave diametrically opposite views upon the subject. 
At the present time we are witnessing a contest between chemists 
as to whether benzoate of soda is or is not a proper substance to 
be added to our tinned food supply. The economist is often 
discounted, not because his reasoning is faulty, or even because 
he and his colleagues disagree, but simply because people’s minds 
are not accessible to arguments, the acceptance of which might 
deplete their pockets. Apart from this difficulty in the character 
of the science, there is another which comes from the nature of 
political action. It is always slow. In a despotism it may be 
more direct than in a democracy, but even there it often fails. 
Turgot could secure from Louis XVI a decree abolishing the 
guilds of France, but he could not stay in office long enough to 
carry this into effect, and France had to wait fifteen years for the 
Revolution to sweep away the trade privileges. In a democracy 
the processes are still slower. It takes time to permeate the public 
mind. We cannot expect Congress to call in half a dozen 
economists, get their opinion on a certain topic and enact a law. 
The constituents must first be in favor of it, or at least not 
opposed. Now the economist has two channels by which he can 
reach the legislator; one direct, the other indirect. He may 
directly influence him and public opinion back of him by his books 
and articles, or he may indirectly exercise an influence through his 
pupils. The latter is slow but probably more sure. If all of the 
men who graduate from our colleges go into the world with some 
notion of economic reasoning, with some knowledge of economic 
history, they will be in a better position twenty years from now to 
exercise an influence, based upon a sane, wise and far-sighted 
judgment, than they would be without this foundation. Many 
an economist will not live to see the full effects of his teachings. 
He should not on that account be discouraged. The light 
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emanating from a star may strike the earth after the star itself 
has been extinguished, and so it is with much thorough scientific 
work. The epigrams, the contrasts, may carry an audience for 
the moment. An economist may be both a thinker and a 
journalist, but the chances are that most of the work of econo- 
mists will be popularized by others than themselves, and that it 
will lose in real influence, if they turn aside from working in 
strictly scientific methods with the tools which they can best 
wield, in order to earn the applause of the galleries. 

But while we are seeking for more influence on legislation, 
many of the younger colleagues are quietly and unostentatiously 
doing effective work. More and more the Federal government 
is seeking their help in the Census Bureau, in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in the Bureau of Labor and in the many 
other commissions and departments which are becoming so 
prominent a feature of our government. There is likewise a 
demand for them in the growing number of voluntary societies 
which in our country often supplement the work of government, 
and generally point out the path in which government later 
follows. Such associations as the charity organization societies, 
the child labor committees, the Association for Labor Legislation, 
the Bureau of Municipal Research in New York, the Legislative 
Reference Library in Madison, are being equipped with trained 
economists whose influence is perhaps the stronger from being 
indirect and without ostentation. American economists might 
doubtless have done more than they have done. It is hoped that 
they will do more in the future. But it is believed that their work 
will be most effective, if it is carried on along the lines of 
painstaking scientific inquiry, of careful historical study, of 
faithful administrative work. To seek the notoriety which is 
usually associated with journalism might give them the shadow 
rather than the substance of influence. A few faithful pupils 
who pass on the teachings of a great economist to their successors 
may be worth more than a hundred thousand newspaper readers, 
who perhaps do not fully understand the thought, or if they do, 
brush it aside and pass on to a more sensational item, taken from 
the criminal courts or from the doings of fashionable society. 














THE GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND.* 


TT HOSE who have fallen under the spell of Bagehot’s 

brilliant essay on the English Constitution will be reluctant 
to admit that his penetrating observations and suggestive gener- 
alizations can ever lose their force. Outwardly, indeed, the 
essential characteristics of “that great entity,” as he termed the 
constitution, seem to be the same. The organs of government 
and for the most part their inter-relation remain unaltered. 
Even though the monarchy no longer serves as a disguise for 
actual cabinet government—if, indeed, it ever served that pur- 
pose—at least it retains much of its dignified character. If the 
“three rights—the right to be consulted, the right to encourage, 
the right to warn’”—are now less often effectively asserted, the 
crown has gained rather than lost in moral and social influence. 
Since the accession of the ruling sovereign, a marked increase in 
the theatrical function of royalty is observable. More than ever 
the crown is the visible symbol of imperial unity and the wearer 
of the crown the object of popular regard. The cynic may 
extract comfort from the fact that the case of the Lords weighed 
as heavily upon the mind of Bagehot as it does upon the present 
generation. Except for the abolition of proxy voting, that 
chronic invalid, the House of Lords, has undergone no change 
for the better. As for the efficient part of the constitution, it is 
as true now as it was when Bagehot wrote, that “the efficient 
secret of the English Constitution may be described as the close 
union, the nearly complete fusion, of the executive and legislative 
powers.” 

Therewith the present-day student of English institutions must 
part company with Bagehot. The changes of forty years can 
be measured in no better way than by turning the leaves of the 
recent notable work by Professor A. Lawrence Lowell. 
Whereas Bagehot took for granted the dependence of the parlia- 


* The Government of England. By A. Lawrence Lowell. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 2 vols., 1908—pp. xv, 570; 563. 
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mentary system upon parties and described mainly the function- 
ing of the organs of government, Professor Lowell devotes 
nearly one quarter of his entire work to an analysis of the party 
system. This striking contrast implies no disparagement of the 
earlier study, which must forever remain a classic in political 
literature. On the contrary, the interesting fact is that the exist- 
ing party organizations are the product of the last forty years. 
It is, of course, no recent discovery that the parliamentary system 
depends fundamentally upon the organization of the House of 
Commons into two parties. Cabinet government took its present 
form only when Sir Robert Walpole drilled his supporters into a 
compact, well-disciplined Whig party, capable of controlling the 
Commons. Parliamentary government is essentially government 
by party. The Cabinet is the council, the agent of the dominant 
party, and its very existence assumes the existence of an opposi- 
tion party, ready at an instant’s notice to take the reins of 
government. Professor Lowell contends with much force that 
“the expression, ‘His Majesty’s Opposition,’ embodies the 
greatest contribution of the nineteenth century to the art of 
government.” It cannot, indeed, be too often repeated that party 
succeeded historically to armed faction. Changes in government 
which were once effected by physical constraint are now brought 
about by the shifting of numerical majorities. Hence it is that 
our political nomenclature has borrowed so largely from the 
vocabulary of war. Opposition to the government has been 
legalized and has lost all suspicion of treason. It seems hardly 
possible that only two centuries ago defeated ministers fled the 
country to escape impeachment for their political acts, while a 
modern premier may pass from the Treasury Bench into opposi- 
tion without fearing anything worse than the taunts of his 
adversaries and the recriminations of his followers. 

Not party and government by party then are new, but the 
organization and machinery of the modern party. If Edmund 
Burke could once again enter the turmoil of English public life, 
he would find his philosophy of party strangely unreal. What 
party could now be fairly described as ‘“‘a body of men united for 
promoting by their joint endeavours the national interest upon 
some particular principle in which they are all agreed’? He 
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might hear much about party principles, to be sure; platitudes 
flow as smoothly from platform speakers as in the days when 
men debated the rights of man; but what would strike him with 
amazement would be the complicated machinery of party. Local 
and divisional and national associations, with their bewildering 
array of committees, paid agents and ancillary organizations, 
would seem purposeless to one familiar only with a narrow 
electorate and pocket boroughs. 

It was not until after the second extension of the suffrage in 
1867 that local party organizations began to assume their modern 
form. Based ostensibly upon democratic principles, open to 
practically all party adherents, representative in form though 
somewhat less in fact, both the Liberal and the Conservative 
local associations sought to popularize their cause by enmeshing 
the new voters in the toils of party. Upon these local founda- 
tions were erected ultimately imposing national organizations— 
the National Liberal Federation and the National Union of Con- 
servative and Constitutional Associations. Within each party, 
however, was a central organization which antedated the quasi- 
popular and representative national organization and which laid 
no claim to either a popular or a representative character. This 
central office was frankly under the control of the party whips 
and directed by the parliamentary chiefs. The exigencies of 
party warfare brought about the structural completion of party 
organization, when the offices of the Liberal Federation were 
established in the same building with the Liberal Central Asso- 
ciation and the paid secretary of the Federation became the 
honorary secretary of the Central Association; and when a 
similar alliance was formed within the Conservative party. 

In its early days, the Liberal Federation, under the lead of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, essayed a more ambitious role: it 
aspired to direct party policy as well as to win elections. ‘The 
people at large should be taken into the counsels of the party and 
they should have a share in its control and management,” 
insisted Mr. Chamberlain, when the Federation was in process of 
formation. The Council of the Federation, composed of dele- 
gates from the local associations, was to be a Liberal parliament 
outside the imperial legislature. The Conservative Union put 
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forth no such claims. It was organized, as one of the founders 
said, rather as a handmaid to the party than to usurp the func- 
tions of party leadership. Yet there was at least one crisis in its 
history when it tried to wrest the control of the party from the 
traditional parliamentary leaders. At the present time, both the 
Liberal Federation and the Conservative Union are ineffective as 
organs for the control of party policy. Professor Lowell declares 
emphatically that in this respect “both are shams, but with this 
difference, that the Conservative organization is a transparent, 
and the Liberal an opaque, sham.” 

The part of the local associations in selecting candidates for 
Parliament is somewhat less important than appearances would 
indicate. Nominally the local association selects the candidate 
upon the recommendation of a subcommittee; but in many, per- 
haps in most instances, it is a few influential personages who 
make the real choice, and “‘apart from an occasional friendship,” 
observes Professor Lowell, “their object is usually to win the 
seat for the party rather than to give it to a particular person.” 
In fact, the absence of those acrimonious contests for nomina- 
tions which are so common in the United States, renders the 
selection of a candidate a far more pacific process than a stranger 
to English traditions might suppose. 

Stripped of their pretensions, then, party organizations appear 
mainly as singularly effective agencies for electioneering pur- 
poses. From this point of view they deserve careful study. 
Great credit must be given the well-known Russian scholar, M. 
Ostrogorski, for his pioneer labors in this long-neglected field ; 
yet intelligent English readers of “Democracy and the Organ- 
ization of Political Parties’ have not ceased to regret the 
temperamental defects of the work. As the writer pointed out 
in the REVIEW six years ago, M. Ostrogorski cannot rid himself 
of the feeling that party in its very inception and development is 
a conspiracy of a designing few against the unsuspecting many. 
Approaching his study from an American environment, Pro- 
fessor Lowell applies the corrective by pointing out the condi- 
tions which determine the kind and amount of activity in any 
organized group of men. The difference in point of view 
deserves some consideration. M. Ostrogorski was quick to detect 
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the element of sham in the local party associations. Ostensibly 
democratic, they proved in fact to rest upon a very narrow basis. 
Not more than ten per cent. of the voters of either party attended 
the ward meetings which elect delegates to the various councils 
and committees of the organization. The mainspring of the local 
association was usually the paid secretary acting as secretary of 
the association. M. Ostrogorski therefore concludes: “In a 
ward we have already seen the ward secretary surrounded by his 
ring of associates concocting the business of the party behind the 
scenes. The same thing is repeated at every stage of the Organ- 
ization; throughout it is regularly done by a handful of persons 
known in the language of the day by the name of wire-pullers.” 
The pertinent observation of Professor Lowell is this: “Every 
voluntary political organization contains an element of sham. 
In ordinary times of public inattention the vor 

populi may be manufactured by a small number of persons, for 
the mass of the people are rarely interested until an issue has been 
presented to them, and the framing of that issue, which may be 
by far the most important step in the whole process, is often done 
at a meeting of half a dozen men. All the members of the party 
may have a right to attend that meeting, but they will not do so, 
or if they do the private conference will take place earlier, and 
the meeting will simply decide upon the acceptance of plans pre- 
pared beforehand. This is a law of human nature resulting from 
the fact that a large assembly can only say Yes or No. It does 
not mean that the desires of the public are perverted, for as a 
rule it has none that are strong or definite. It means that the 
number of people who care enough to take an active part in the 
formative stage is small, and in the long run they get control 
of the wires whether as an elected or a self-constituted committee. 
The sham consists in making it appear that the plan proposed 
expresses the preconceived wish of a large body of people.” 
The activity of party organizations on the eve of a general 
election is prodigious. Since so much depends upon getting out 
the full party vote, the first care of a local association is to see to 
it that every voter has his name upon the registration lists. 
Owing to the intricacy of the various franchises and to the legal 
questions which are likely to arise, this first duty cannot be left 
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safely to the initiative of the voter. Moreover, the whole process 
involves expense, for the register has to be made up anew every 
year. It is now customary for the local association to employ 
paid canvassers in this preliminary task. Then follows the 
personal canvass from house to house, not infrequently repeated, 
to ascertain the political affiliations of the doubtful voter, and if 
possible to secure his vote. All this labor has to be performed 
by unpaid canvassers, and it is a remarkable proof of the hold of 
party upon both men and women—for women are often the most 
effective canvassers—that it can count upon the voluntary assist- 
ance of this army of workers. The effectiveness of these cam- 
paign labors is attested by the remarkable accuracy of the fore- 
casts which party managers are wont to make. Especially 
interesting is the testimony of these party workers that it is the 
doubtful vote which upsets their calculations, and that this fluc- 
tuating element is drawn chiefly from the class of workingmen 
and small shopkeepers. The regular party members may abstain 
from voting, to be sure, but they rarely change sides. 

These considerations go far to explain the phenomenon to 
which Professor Lowell called attention some years ago, the 
steady increase of party voting in the Commons since the middle 
of the nineteenth century. It is obviously no longer possible to 
control the masses of voters by direct personal contact. The old 
unity of English society was forever destroyed by the wide 
extension of the franchise and by the insistent pressure of a mili- 
tant individualism. Some such change as has passed over the 
industrial and commercial world has overcast the political firma- 
ment. Just as trade-unions have intervened between the 
employer of labor and the wage-earner, so the machinery of 
party has given an impersonal cast to the relation between candi- 
date and constituents. Political oscillations, never easy to gauge, 
are now more rapid and incalculable than ever, by reason of the 
presence in the electorate of this doubtful element to which allu- 
sion has just been made. If, then, a ministerial defeat will 
inevitably occasion a general election, with its expense, its nerve- 
racking labors, its uncertainties for the individual candidate, 
what wonder that party whips strain every nerve to secure regu- 
larity among those members of Parliament whose allegiance they 
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may properly claim. Equally cogent are the reasons which urge 
the individual member to subordinate his personal opinions to the 
policy of his parliamentary chiefs. 

Such being the power of the electorate, one hears increasingly 
the doctrine that Parliament should not legislate upon a vital 
question upon which the nation has not expressed itself in a 
general election. Rigorously applied, this doctrine of mandate 
would seriously lessen the power of the Commons. Indeed, signs 
are not wanting that power is passing from the Commons to the 
electorate on the one hand, and from the Commons to the 
Cabinet on the other. Professor Lowell indicates the trend in 
these striking words: “To say that at present the cabinet legis- 
lates with the advice and consent of Parliament would hardly be 
an exaggeration; and it is only the right of private members to 
bring in a few motions and bills of their own, and to criticise 
government measures, or propose amendments to them, freely, 
that prevents legislation from being the work of a mere auto- 
matic majority. It does not follow that the action of the cabinet 
is arbitrary; that it springs from personal judgment divorced 
from all dependence on popular or parliamentary opinion. The 
cabinet has its finger always on the pulse of the House of Com- 
mons, and especially of its own majority there; and it is ever on 
the watch for expressions of public opinion outside. Its function 
is in large part to sum up and formulate the desires of its 
supporters, but the majority must accept its conclusions, and in 
carrying them out becomes well-nigh automatic.” And again, 
“The cabinet now rules the nation by and with the advice and 
consent of Parliament; and for that very reason the nation 
wishes to decide what cabinet it shall be that rules. No doubt 
the ministry depends for its existence upon the good pleasure of 
the House of Commons; but it really gets its commission from 
the country as the result of a general election.” 

One is tempted to go even further than this, and to suggest 
that even the selective function of the House of Commons, upon 
which writers since Bagehot have laid such stress, may be passing 
into disuse. It is worth noting that in all but two changes of 
government which have occurred since 1867, the ministry has 
resigned, not because it has been outvoted in the Commons, but 
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because a general election has gone against it. This was far 
from being the usual procedure in the earlier part of the century. 
The issue in a general election is after all not so different from 
that in a presidential election: it is fundamentally the question 
whether Mr. A or Mr. B shall take office and form a ministry. 
The House of Commons hardly does more than ratify the choice 
of the electorate. Yet it still holds true, of course, that the House 
of Commons is the arena in which party leadership is won; it is 
still “the sole recruiting ground for all ministers not hereditary 
peers.” 

It seems to the writer that Professor Lowell has somewhat 
underestimated the forces which appear to be evolving an inner 
cabinet. The very conditions which are enlarging the autocracy 
of the Cabinet are likely to concentrate authority in the hands of 
a narrower group within it. The size of the Cabinet has already 
attained such proportions that the old informality of proceedings 
is difficult to maintain; and there is evidence of a recent nature 
to prove that not all the members of the Cabinet share the 
weighty thoughts and intents of their chief and his intimates. 
Modern industrial corporations, with but a tithe of the adminis- 
trative labors of the British Cabinet, have almost invariably 
suffered a single executive to formulate policies with little or no 
reference to his board of directors. 

In spite of the increased party voting in the Commons and in 
spite of the apparent constancy of the more intelligent voters, the 
distinction between parties in respect to principles and doctrines 
does not seem to have become any sharper. After examining 
the claims of both Liberals and Conservatives, Professor Lowell 
feels bound to say that they are separated by no profound differ- 
ences in general principles or political dogmas, but only by 
tendencies or traditions of tendencies. The query suggests 
itself, then, why, if the differences between the parties are 
doctrinally so slight, is there such consistent party loyalty even 
among the most intelligent voters? Why is it that elections are 
attended with such demonstrations of partisanship? What is it, 
indeed, that serves as the cement of party? 

Certain considerations suggested by American experience may 
be summarily dismissed. There are no spoils of office which can 
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be used to reward party service. There is no “pork barrel’’ to be 
emptied for the benefit of constituents. The admirable system of 
private bill legislation forestalls any raid upon the treasury for 
local improvements in behalf of neglected sectional interests, 
Parties seem to exist in England less for the purpose of carrying 
out a legislative programme than to elect an executive. Indeed, 
the increasing difficulty of securing the passage of public laws 
is attested by the relatively meager output in a single session. 
But the power of secondary legislation, which is essentially an 
administrative process, has steadily increased. When to these 
large administrative tasks of a ministry are added the direction 
of foreign affairs and the care of imperial interests, the conclu- 
sion is borne in upon one that the average Englishman is less 
concerned about the bills which a ministry may excogitate than 
about the conduct of affairs. A ministry is chosen primarily to 
govern, incidentally to legislate. It is from this point of view 
that a philosophy of party—if there be such a thing—must be 
worked out. There are subconscious predilections and prejudices 
respecting government which influence the average voter to 
adhere to a party, and these are ordinarily far more potent than 
the explanations which he formulates for the faith that is in him. 

The writer is of the opinion that the raison d’étre of parties in 
England and their societal significance must be sought outside 
the realm of politics. Professor Lowell has pointed out that 
English parties, unlike the political groupings which prevail on 
the continent, do not follow either racial or social or economic 
lines of cleavage. To use his familiar figure, parties are formed 
by vertical rather than by horizontal lines. While the prepon- 
derating influence of a class or of a religious body or of a section 
of the country may be cast upon the Liberal or upon the Con- 
servative side, it remains true, nevertheless, that in either party 
all classes, all sects and all sections will be represented. Now the 
importance of this inclusiveness can hardly be overestimated. 
The British Isles with their limited area have never been subject 
to the dangers of sectionalism like the United States. The 
nationalizing influence of parties is therefore less obvious. Still, 
as agencies making for social integration, parties are, and, doubt- 
less for an indefinite period, will continue to be, of immense 
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service. The great peril which besets England, as well as every 
highly-developed industrial state, is social stratification, by reason 
of the insistent demands of labor for recognition of its special 
class interests. Hitherto, the absorptive power of English parties 
has been remarkable. With the exception of the Irish Nation- 
alists, every political group with separate interests has been 
merged in one or the other of the great parties. The history of 
the Liberal Labour group is full of suggestion from this point of 
view. And even the new Labour Party, which has caused appre- 
hension in certain quarters, owes its importance to a widespread 
grievance among workingmen, which has been in large part 
removed. Already there are signs of a rapprochement between 
the Liberals and members of the Labour Party. 

It is highly suggestive that almost the only pessimistic note 
sounded in the work under review is pitched in the same key as 
that sounded by Bagehot in his comments upon the Reform Bill 
of 1867. “If it be true,” writes Professor Lowell, “that the 
voters who, by changing sides, determine the results of an elec- 
tion, belong to the poorer classes, and especially if, as is some- 
times asserted, they turn against the government because it has 
not fulfilled their expectations, then the position is unfortunate; 
for it means that the parties will be tempted more and more to 
outbid each other for the favour of those voters.” “In plain 
English,” wrote Bagehot in 1872, “what I fear is that both our 
political parties will bid for the support of the working-man; 
that both of them will promise to do as he likes if he will only 
tell them what it is; that, as he now holds the casting vote in our 
affairs, both parties will beg and pray him to give that vote to 
them.” If these fears are not realized, it will be because English 
parties continue to perform their great societal function of unit- 
ing the social classes for national purposes. 

Although party organizations have energized the masses into 
political activity and have effected a certain delusive leveling of 
social classes within their own ranks, for electioneering purposes, 
they have not brought a different class of men into national office. 
It may still be said that the English are a deferential people; 
they still prefer to leave the national government in the hands of 


the upper class.» Perhaps there is less to be seen of what Glad- 
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stone called “that sneaking fondness for a Lord”; yet it is stil] 
in evidence and, “if anything, stronger as the social scale 
descends.” This willingness of the masses to allow “the best” 
to govern explains much that would be otherwise unintelligible in 
English politics. Intrenched in Parliament, eligible alone to 
cabinet positions, this governing class gives to English public life 
a remarkable solidarity and an enviable integrity. And closely 
connected with this deferential quality is another—a wholesome 
respect for expert knowledge. One cannot read Professor 
Lowell’s chapters on local government without concluding that 
the degree of success which English boroughs have attained in 
municipal administration is due in large measure to their wisdom 
in rewarding efficiency and in giving preference to experience. 
By dwelling upon what is undoubtedly the great contribution 
of Professor Lowell to an understanding of the working consti- 
tution of the United Kingdom—his analysis of the party 
system—some violence may have been done to the symmetry of 
his work. The writer has nothing but admiration for the literary 
skill with which such difficult topics as “procedure in the House 
of Commons” and “private bill legislation” are treated. The 
finely-balanced account of the organs of local government, of 
their functions, and of the subtle interplay of party forces, will 
be most illuminating to American readers. Indeed, it is not the 
least among the merits of the work, that it holds up a mirror 
; wherein we may view our political shortcomings, and—perchance 
—our aspirations. Both for its insight into problems of popular 
government and for its philosophic breadth of view, Professor 
Lowell’s study of the government of England must be accounted 
one of the finest products of American scholarship. 


ALLEN JOHNSON. 
Bowdoin College. 
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380. 


HE American general property tax has had most of its 
many shortcomings thoroughly exposed by this time. 
Recently, however, the discussion of forest taxation has called 
attention to a serious defect which has heretofore attracted little 
notice. The defect referred to is the necessary tendency of the 
general property tax to place an excessive burden of taxation 
upon invested wealth which is increasing in value. Suppose a 
man invests $10,000 in a perpetual annuity at 5 per cent., yielding 
an annual income of $500. Suppose an annual property tax of 
I per cent. is imposed. The tax will take $100, or 20 per cent. 
of the income, each year. Suppose now another man, having 
$10,000, puts it in trust for 14 years, after which time, the 
principal having doubled, he invests it in a perpetual annuity of 
$1,000 a year. Under the property tax he is taxed $100 the first 
year, but the second year, his capital having increased to $10,500, 
he pays a tax of $105. His tax increases each year until the 
fourteenth, after which it is $200 a year. The present value of 
all the taxes paid by the first man is $2,000, or 20 per cent. of 
his capital. The present value of all the taxes paid by the second 
man is $3,428, or 34 per cent. of his capital. That is, the man 
who does not use up his income, but reinvests it, is punished by 
an excessive tax.! 
*This criticism of the general property tax is parallel to Prof. Fisher’s 


criticism of the income tax when savings are counted as income. Cf. The 
Nature of Capital and Income, pp. 249-255. 
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Now the business of forestry is apt to be like the investment 
of the second man. The annual growth of the trees, instead of 
being taken each year as income, is left to increase the capital till 
many years later when the timber is cut and the income accrues, 
The general property tax provides for the assessment of all 
wealth (barring certain exemptions) at its full market value, the 
tax being then determined as a certain fraction of the assessed 
valuation. As applied to timber lands, this means the annual 
taxation, at their actual market value, of land and trees. Strictly 
enforced, according to the plain letter of the law, such taxation 
cannot fail to put an excessive burden upon forest investments. 
In order to show how heavy this burden may be under certain 
conditions, the accompanying table is presented. 


Case Case Case Case 
I ll Ill IV 


eer re 50 yrs. 50 yrs. 50 yrs. 50 yrs. 
OE NE civ cwenecesacescaa $189.00 $189.00 $189.00 $186.00 


Original cost of planting .......... 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Cost of planting with interest ..... 80.27 80.27 cane 80.27 
SE Se errr re 108.73 108.73 189.00 108.73 
Expectation value ................ 10.36 10.36 18.00 10.36 
Assessed value of land ........... 10.00 5.00 18.00 10.00 
EE, ace d eee on auiet epee 1% 1% 1% 2% 
Accrued taxes on land ............ 20.94 10.47 37.69 41.88 
Accrued taxes on trees (exempt 

BO WIS. 0scncdcdndodensesans 21.46 21.46 21.46 42.92 
Ratio of taxes to net income ...... 30% 29% 31% 78% 


The assumed cost of planting and the value of the trees in the 
fiftieth year are taken from an example worked out by the New 
Hampshire Forestry Commission, based on a tract of white pine 
in New Hampshire. According. to their yield table, the most 
profitable year for cutting was the fiftieth, and the figures are 
therefore given for a fifty-year rotation period. The rate 
of interest used is five per cent., and interest is compounded 
annually. A tax rate of one per cent. has been assumed in the 
first three examples. This is of course very low as compared 
with actual tax rates, but is fairly representative of the ratio of 
taxes to the true value of property.* In the fourth example a tax 

* New Hampshire Forestry Commission, Report for 1905-6, p. 246. 


*In Connecticut the average tax rate in 1907 was one and three-tenths per 
cent. on an assessed valuation of eighty-five per cent. This is equivalent to a 
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rate of two per cent. is used, which approaches more nearly the 
actual tax rates in most parts of the country. In the computation 
of expectation value, taxes have been disregarded. All the 
figures are given for one acre of land. 

In the first example, we have assumed that the land is assessed 
at $10.00 per acre, slightly less than its true expectation value. 
In this case, the taxes on land and trees amount, in the fiftieth 
year, to $42.40, or 39 per cent. of the net income of the forest. 
In order to show that the burden of taxation will still be heavy, 
even though the land be assessed below its expectation value, the 
second example is given, based on an assessed valuation of the 
land at $5.00 per acre. Still the taxes amount to 29 per cent. of 
the net income, although the land is assessed at only half its true 
value as forest land. 

In the third example the conditions are altered by assuming 
that the forest grows up without any original cost of planting.* 
The most profitable cutting year is still the fiftieth. Assuming 
that the land is assessed at its true expectation value, the taxes 
amount to 31 per cent. of the net income. 

Finally, in the fourth example, we have assumed a tax rate of 
two per cent., the conditions otherwise being the same as in 
Case 1. Two per cent. is by no means a high tax rate taking 
the country as a whole, though such rates are of course accom- 
panied by a considerable under-valuation of property. This 
example shows what would result if, with a tax rate of two per 
cent., forest property should be assessed at its actual value, as the 
law clearly directs. In this case, the best that the owner can do 
is to cut his trees in the fiftieth year and hand over seventy-eight 
per cent. of his net income to the tax collector. 

These examples of course are not intended to show the actual 
burden of the general property tax upon forests to-day. What 
they do show is the very heavy burden of taxation which may 


rate of 1.105 per cent. on the true value. Information Relative to the Assess- 
ment and Collection of Taxes, 1908, published by the Connecticut Tax 
Commissioner, pp. 20-21. The California Tax Commission of 1906 adopted 
one per cent. as representing the average burden of the general property tax 
on wealth in general in California. Report of the Commission on Revenue 
and Taxation of the State of California, 1906, pp. 98-100. 

*The yield here is possibly too high, but the yield in the other cases is very 
conservative. 
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easily result from the general property tax under ordinary 
conditions. 

As a matter of fact, forests are not taxed so heavily as this in 
the United States to-day. Indeed, up to the present time, it is 
not probable that forests have been taxed at all excessively in 
most parts of the country. It is true that in certain sections 
there is some evidence showing excessive taxation. But as a 
rule this does not seem to be the case. Timber lands, like other 
property in general, are as a rule greatly undervalued by the 
assessors. The assessment of timber lands is probably even more 
lenient than that of other kinds of real estate. It is only 
recently that assessors (to say nothing of the owners them- 
selves) have awakened to the value of the forests. Under assess- 
ment and lax administration of the law have thus far saved the 
forests from an excessive burden of taxes. Likewise the cry 
that taxation is causing the destruction of our forests and 
preventing the practice of forestry, of which we are lately 
hearing so much, is greatly exaggerated, to say the least. On 
these questions the writer has collected a large amount of 
evidence. For the present paper, however, we shall have to be 
content with the statement of conclusions just made. 

These conclusions, however, are no mitigation of the charge 
against the general property tax. It is only because the general 
property tax has not been effectively administered that it has not 
yet been responsible for more serious results. It is only because 
the American lumbermen have so far had no particular desire to 
practice forestry that our tax system is not yet open to the charge 
of preventing the practice of forestry. So far we have been 
exploiting our forests with little regard for the future. But the 
present methods cannot last much longer. Before long we shall 
have to practice forestry. And whenever we are ready to seri- 
ously undertake it, we shall find our methods of taxation a heavy 
handicap. 

Indeed, it is safe to say that we can never expect to see the 
general practice of forestry by private owners under our present 
system of taxation. It has been shown that the general property 
tax, strictly enforced, is capable of taking away a large part of 
the income of the forest. It may be objected that in practice the 
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general property tax is not strictly enforced. Forests are 
actually not taxed on their true value, and this fact should have 
been recognized in the examples given above. The answer is, 
first, that it has already been recognized by using a tax rate of 
one per cent., which is equivalent to the present rate on true value; 
and, second, that even if such excessive taxation as has been 
illustrated is not likely to occur in all, or even in the majority of 
cases, this does not relieve the situation very much. The mere 
chance that it may occur in any given case would be enough to 
frighten the investor. Nothing more effectually discourages 
investment than uncertainty as to future costs. And whatever 
may be said of our present system of taxation, there can be no 
question of its arbitrariness and uncertainty. If to all the other 
risks of forestry, we add uncertainty as to what the taxes are 
going to be, we cannot blame investors for hesitating to embark 
on an enterprise which may have to pay taxes fifty years before 
the returns begin to come in. 

Moreover, the investor cannot safely base his calculations on 
the continuance of the present generally lenient administration 
of the property tax. In many parts of the country there is 
to-day the feeling that timber lands are not paying their just 
share of taxes, and the tendency is unmistakable toward a stricter 
enforcement of the law and a heavier burden of taxation upon 
timber lands. 

There has been a feeling for a long time that, in the interest 
of forestry, timber lands should be granted some relief from the 
burdens of the general property tax. This feeling has found 
expression in the tax laws of many of our States in the way of 
certain concessions to forest lands. 

The important laws which give special concessions to timber 
lands are of three kinds, tax exemptions, rebates of part of the 
taxes, and bounties deducted from taxes. Such laws are in force 
at present in twelve States, including all of the New England 
States. The commonest form of law is exemption from all taxes 
on land and trees for a certain definite period of time, ranging 
from five to thirty years, twenty years being perhaps the average. 
Rebates and bounties are less common. These laws apply gen- 
erally only to plantations and sometimes apply only to land not 
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at the time woodland or sproutland or containing more than a 
certain number of trees per acre. The exemption may begin 
either immediately after the land is planted or set aside for tree 
cultivation, or after the trees have attained a certain age or a 
certain average size. These statutes generally contain various 
requirements. Usually the number of trees per acre is specified 
and the trees must be selected from a list of specified kinds. 
Directions regarding the care of the trees, thinning, and so forth, 
are frequently contained in the laws. In some States the statute, 
of which the new Rhode Island law is an example, provides that 
the forest must be managed under a working plan drawn up by 
some State officer or board. In addition to the laws of the 
general character just described, a few States have laws provid- 
ing for bounties or prizes, but without any reference to taxation. 
These laws are at present in force in six States. However, 
with the single exception of Minnesota’s bounty law, these laws 
are of no practical importance and require no discussion here. 

None of these schemes of exemptions, rebates, bounties, 
and prizes has touched the real problem of forest taxation. 
Obviously, laws giving occasional small prizes for the best 
examples of tree plantations, hedge fences, and so forth, can 
have no far-reaching effects on the burdens of taxation. 
The same is true of the bounty laws of Illinois, Kansas, and 
Wyoming, which merely permit the several counties to grant 
small bounties for a few years. The Minnesota bounty law is 
the only one that has produced any results. Up to 1906, 
$440,000 had been spent by the State for this purpose, as a result 
of which it is claimed that some 50,000 acres have been forested.° 
If this result has indeed been accomplished it has been at a heavy 
cost. Evidently we shall not find a solution to the problem here. 

Something more might perhaps be expected of those laws 
which really give some abatement of the burden of taxation by 
means of exemptions, rebates, and bounties. Yet here also we 
find that practically no results of importance have been produced. 
Massachusetts has had an exemption law in force since 1878. A 
legislative committee in 1906 reported that this law “has been a 


* Report of the Massachusetts Legislative Committee of 1905 to Consider 
the Laws Relative to the Taxation of Forest Lands, p. 10. 
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failure, as practically no planting has been done under it.’’¢ 
One of the members of the committee reports that he could find 
only sixteen acres in the State that had been affected by the law 
since 1878.7 With regard to the rebate law of New Hampshire, 
the State Forestry Commission reports that “This abatement 
provision, although three years old, is not widely known among 
land owners, and has so far been inoperative.”* In Connecticut, 
the exemption law has likewise been ineffective. Similar reports 
come from the other States where these schemes have been in 
operation long enough to have produced any results. The con- 
clusion that these laws have produced no important results is 
confirmed by the testimony of all who have investigated the 
subject. 

This lack of results may be explained in part by certain very 
important defects in these laws. In the first place, the common 
restriction of the tax abatement to plantations, and the further 
restriction in many cases to land other than woodland, in large 
measure destroy the usefulness of the laws at the very beginning. 
The chief problem is in connection with, not the planting of new 
forests on agricultural or other land, but the protection and 
preservation of our present forests. 

Moreover, the regulations regarding planting, thinning, etc., 
are not drawn in accordance with scientific forestry principles. 
Often the number of trees required per acre is too large. When 
the planting is restricted to certain specified kinds of trees, the 
list is not always well chosen, valuable species being often 
omitted. The proper thinning of the growing forest and the 
most profitable use of the forest are often interfered with by the 
requirements of the statutes. 

Again, the burden of the tax reduction is not provided for or 
not properly placed. The justification of the concession to the 
timber owner lies in the advantage to the state in general. Yet 
the particular locality in which the land is located is called upon 
to bear the whole or the principal part of the burden of a 
diminished revenue. What the timber owner gains must be made 
up by heavier taxes on other local property. This point was 


*Ibid., p. 17. 
* Akerman, Southern Woodlands, June, 1908, p. 39. 
*New Hampshire Forestry Commission, Report for 1905-6, p. 204. 
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apparently not considered at all in framing the laws. Certain 
local assessors have taken this matter into their own hands, and 
have adopted the custom of adding enough to the assessment of 
some other property of the timber owner to make up for the 
reduced taxes on his timber lands.® In this way they protect 
the local revenue, and also defeat the whole purpose of the law. 

The actual financial consideration in these laws is really not 
very great. Generally the exemption is limited to a rather short 
period of time, after which the land and trees are again subject 
to the general property tax. Moreover, the abatement comes in 
the years when the trees are small and when the taxes would not 
be very heavy any way. The remission of taxes resulting from 
these laws is small when compared with the expense of planting 
trees and holding them to maturity.” 

In short, these laws are based on no sound principles either of 
forestry or of finance. It is not to be inferred, however, that 
the failure of these laws to produce important results is wholly 
due to the defects just described. It is very doubtful whether 
any law of this character, no matter how scientifically drawn and 
administered, short of a complete exemption of growing timber, 
can have any great influence on forests and forestry. 

What are the principles on which a scientific system of forest 
taxation should be based? It may be assumed, without much 
danger of controversy, that taxation should be apportioned 
according to ability as measured by income. In applying this 
principle, taxes may be levied either on the actual income when 
it accrues or on the capital value of the income. If the rates 
of the income tax and the capital tax bear the proper relation to 
each other, the results will be identical. For example, if the inter- 
est rate is five per cent., an income tax of twenty per cent. is 
equivalent to an annual capital tax of one per cent., provided the 
business is earning a regular annual income. 

In the case of forests, we may have either an income tax on 
the yield whenever any timber is cut or a capital tax on the 
“expectation value” of the forest based upon all its future 
expected incomes and expenditures. This proposition may be 


* Elliott, Forestry and Irrigation, April, 1906, p. 178. 
*s Cf. Fernow, Forestry Quarterly, Feb., 1904, pp. 63-68. 
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illustrated by the following example: Suppose that a forest is so 
managed as to yield a net income of $150 per acre sixty years 
from to-day, and again every sixty years thereafter, without any 
cost for planting. If interest is at 5 per cent., a simple calcula- 
tion will show that the present expectation value of the forest is 
$8.47 per acre. Suppose it is desired to tax this forest at the 
rate of 20 per cent. of its net income. This may be accomplished 
either by a tax of 20 per cent. of the net yield whenever it occurs 
or by an annual tax of I per cent of the expectation value. The 
first would mean a tax of $30 paid every sixty years, when the 


timber is cut. The second would mean a tax of 8% cents paid - 


every year. The present value of these two taxes—that is, $30 
paid sixty years from date and every sixty years thereafter, and 
¥, cents paid every year beginning at once—is exactly the same. 

This is an example of a forest managed to produce a sustained 
periodic yield; that is, the timber is cut at long intervals, the 
forest being renewed after each cutting so as to produce about the 
same yield after each rotation period forever. Forests may also 
be managed so as to produce a sustained annual yield. In this 
case timber is cut annually, about the same amount each year, 
and the forest is maintained without deterioration forever. And 
finally, forests may not be managed according to any system of 
forestry, the yield being purely irregular. 

Obviously the tax on yield when cut may be applied to any 
forest, whatever the system of management, or even where no 
systematic matiagement is employed. This method simply takes 
a certain part of the yield whenever any timber is cut. On the 
other hand the tax on expectation value is more complicated. It 
requires the calculation of present value based on all future 
expected incomes and expenses. And in the case of the forest 
with irregular yield it is impossible to apply this method at all, 
for there is no way of calculating the expectation value. 

A most important factor in the calculation of expectation 
value is the rate of interest. In the examples given so far, five 
per cent. has been assumed as the rate of interest, and this rate 
has served as well as any other for the illustration of theoretical 
principles. The selection of this particular rate, however, has 
not been meant to carry with it any assumption that five per cent. 
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is in fact the correct rate at which to capitalize forest invest- 
ments, nor that the selection of the rate of interest is a matter of 
slight importance. It is really of the most vital importance: 
indeed, it is hardly an exaggeration to say it is the crux of the 
whole theory of the tax on expectation value. 

To show the importance of the rate of interest, it may be 
sufficient to remind the reader that if in the example given above 
the rate had been four per cent. instead of five, the annual tax 
would have been sixteen cents instead of eight and a half cents. 
Under other kinds of forest management the tax is still more 
dependent upon the rate of interest. When we consider that a 
change of one unit in the rate of interest may double or even 
treble the amount of the tax, we begin to realize that if our tax 
system is to be based on expectation value all our search after an 
equitable tax will be a farce unless means are taken to correctly 
determine this factor of the problem. 

That this question has never received proper investigation is 
evident from the character of its discussion in the technical 
works on forestry. In working out problems of expectation 
value, these works use rates of interest which are almost cer- 
tainly too low, if forestry is to be considered on a commercial 
basis. For example, Endres uses three per cent. in calculating 
expectation value.’® Schlich, after a discussion covering three 
pages, decides on two and a half per cent., basing his decision 
mainly on the fact that, at the time he was writing, that was the 
rate paid by British consols.1t_ Fernow argues in favor of a low 
rate of interest,’* on the grounds that interest rates are likely to 
fall in the future, that forests will generally be a safe investment, 
and that the price of wood is likely to rise. He concludes that, 
since trust companies and savings banks are making long time 
investments at three and three and a half per cent., we may 
safely use those rates or even lower ones in calculating the value 
of forest investments. In an example on another page, however, 
he uses five per cent.?8 


*” Endres, Die Besteuerung des Waldes, Forstwissenschaftliches Centralblatt, 
Sept.-Oct., 1899, p. 496, etc. 

™ Schlich, Manual of Forestry, Vol. III (third edition), pp. 113-116. 

* Fernow, Economics of Forestry, pp. 214-215. 

* Tbid., p. 251. 
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These examples will illustrate the reasoning commonly 
employed on this subject, the conclusion being that forest invest- 
ments should be capitalized at a relatively low rate of interest, 
not higher than two and a half or three per cent. This conclu- 
sion may possibly be valid for the settled conditions of forestry 
which prevail in certain parts of Europe, though even this is 
open to question. But for conditions such as prevail in America 
such reasoning and such a conclusion cannot be accepted. 

Instead of being lower than the ordinary commercial rate, the 
writer is satisfied that the rate of interest for forest investments 
should be fully as high as for ordinary investments, or even con- 
siderably higher. Forestry is a business of a peculiar character. 
In the first place the risk is very great. The danger of fire is so 
great that no insurance company will take the risk. There is 
also the risk of injury by insects, wind, etc. These risks must 
be taken account of in the rate of interest, and it will require 
more than a slight increase in the rate to fully compensate for 
them. To put forest investments on a par with government 
bonds and the better class of trust company and savings bank 
investments is absurd under present American conditions. 

But the circumstance which above all others makes forestry a 
business by itself is the very long period which must generally 
elapse before the investment begins to yield an income. The 
investment of $1,000 in a perpetual annuity of $30 or $40 a year 
is one thing. To put capital into an investment from which no 
income is to be expected for fifty or sixty or even one hundred 
years (very probably not till after the death of the investor) is 
a very different thing. Innumerable investments of the first 
kind are being made every day, and we can determine the prevail- 
ing rate of interest by a glance at the dealings on the stock 
exchange. Investments of the second kind are so rare that we are 
unable to say from actual dealings what the rate should be. The 
comparison of future with present goods, on which rates of 
interest depend, is a psychological process, and is influenced by a 
multitude of considerations. One of the most important of 
these is the remoteness of the future good, and it is certain that 
the rate at which men discount future events tends to increase 
with the remoteness of the event. Many a man who is satisfied 
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with an investment which yields him three or four per cent. at 
once would not consider for a moment an investment at the same 
rate whose income was to commence sixty years from date. It 
is safe to say that, other things being equal, men will not be 
tempted by forest investments, unless the rate of interest is con- 
siderably higher than that of investments whose income begins at 
once. It is clear that we cannot put forestry on a par with the 
better investments of trust companies and savings banks. 

Even a brief examination will show the weakness of some of 
the arguments cited above in favor of a low rate of interest. 
The assumption that the rate of interest tends to fall is belied by 
recent history. Schlich, writing in 1895, based his rate on 
British consols, which paid two and a half per cent., and he has 
made no change in this paragraph in his third edition, published 
in 1905. But to-day British consols yield three per cent. on their 
market price, and French and German government bonds yield 
even higher returns. Fernow’s book was published in 1902, yet 
even this brief time has seen a considerable rise in interest rates, 
and many a savings bank to-day is paying four per cent. to 
depositors. On account of the depreciation of our monetary 
standard, resulting from the great production of gold, interest 
rates have been rising for the past decade, and the same influence 
is more than likely to cause a further rise in the future. So far 
as the future of the rate of interest is concerned, the effect should 
be to cause a higher rather than a lower rate on deferred incomes. 

That the price of wood is likely to rise, and so increase the 
profits of forestry, cannot be denied. This circumstance, how- 
ever, should not properly enter into the determination of the 
rate of interest. It should rather be taken account of in estimat- 
ing the value of the future yield of the forest, in this way 
entering into the determination of expectation value. Any 
proper estimate of the value of future yield will take into account 
the probable increase in the price of timber. This factor being 
thus accounted for, there is no reason for lowering the rate of 
interest on its account. 

We may conclude, then, that as compared with ordinary 
investments, the income of forestry should be capitalized at a 
relatively high rate of interest. Further study would probably 
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show that, if the rate of five per cent. adopted for the examples 
above is not the correct one, it errs in being too low rather than 
too high. This question must be carefully considered in applying 
a tax on expectation value. 

It has been shown that in theory a correct system of forest 
taxation may be applied either as an annual tax on the expecta- 
tion value or as a tax on the yield when cut. The choice between 
these two methods must depend largely on practical considera- 
tions. It does not require an extended study of American forest 
conditions to convince any one that the tax on expectation value 
is not capable of general application in this country. This 
method of taxation depends on the general practice of forestry, 
whereas in America the practice of forestry is a rare exception. 
The calculation of expectation value requires accurate yield 
tables for the different species of trees, different kinds of soil, 
and different parts of the country. Such tables do not exist for 
America, and only the smallest beginning has been made toward 
their construction. Finally this method of taxation can not be 
applied to forests which produce an irregular yield. Yet nearly 
all the forests in the United States are of this kind. 

The tax on yield, however, does not have to rest its claim to 
superiority on these negative arguments alone. It is supported 
also by some positive considerations of the utmost importance. 
We have seen that the crucial point in the determination of expec- 
tation value is the rate of interest, and that we have no principles 
which can guide us to the correct rate for forest investments. 
Even if we may suppose the correct rate to have been determined 
at any particular time, there is no guarantee that it will long 
remain the correct rate. Yet taxes for fifty or a hundred years to 
come may be based on a rate fixed to-day. To determine the 
whole burden of forest taxation in any such arbitrary fashion is 
not to be thought of. The tax on yield escapes this whole diffi- 
culty. When a forest is taxed on its yield, the value of the yield 
and the value of the tax will bear the same relation to each other 
no matter what the rate of interest, since both are always dis- 
counted at the same rate. 

Another advantage of the tax on yield is that it avoids the 
necessity of estimating future prices of timber. All such esti- 
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mates are largely a matter of more or less skillful guess work, 
and this circumstance subjects calculations of expectation value 
to a wide margin of error. The objection to a tax system based 
so largely on guess work is obvious. In the case of the tax on 
yield, however, this matter presents no difficulty. The tax is a 
certain part of the yield at the time it is cut, and any change in 
prices affects both the tax and the yield in exactly the same way, 

A third reason in favor of the tax on yield is that it eliminates 
the element of risk from the tax problem. All forest invest- 
ments are decidedly uncertain on account of the risk of fire and 
other losses. “In the case of the tax on expectation value, as we 
have seen, this risk should be taken into account in determining 
the rate of interest. But no one can accurately estimate the 
degree of risk, and even if this were possible, no allowance in the 
rate of interest would be able to prevent serious injustice being 
done in individual cases. A forest owner may have been paying 
taxes for fifty years, only to see the yield at last wiped out by 
fire. The tax on expectation value would also act as a check 
to investments in forestry. When the annual taxes are a sure 
thing, while the yield to be obtained after many years is decidedly 
uncertain, we can hardly blame the investor for some hesitation. 
The tax on yield would of course not remove the risk from 
forestry, but it would take the risk element out of the taxation 
problem. Taxes being paid only when the timber is cut, the 
destruction of the timber by fire would automatically remit the 
taxes. 

Still a fourth argument in favor of the tax on yield must be 
mentioned. In certain cases the tax on expectation value might 
lead to premature cutting. If an owner became financially 
embarrassed, so that the payment of his annual tax became a 
matter of difficulty, he might be led to cut immature timber to 
get money to pay his taxes. The tax on yield would not have 
this influence. 

We may conclude then that the superiority of the tax on yield 
is established beyond question, both on theoretical and practical 
grounds. 

The limits of this paper will not permit the discussion of 
practical problems of administration. The tax on yield must 
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necessarily encounter a good many practical difficulties, and 
numerous administrative problems must be solved. The writer 
‘; of the opinion that these difficulties and problems will not 
prove serious enough to prevent the successful application of the 
principles of the tax on yield. The adoption of these principles 
would mean the removal of one obstacle to the conservation of 
the American forests. 


' FreEp RoGers FAIRCHILD. 
Yale University. 
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HOSE who have predicted that the wave of unrest which 

has been gaining in volume in India during the past months 
would soon waste itself have need to modify their conclusions. 
They must see that the spirit of agitation is not restricted to any 
single city or province and that the growing discontent is felt, 
although in varying degree, among all classes of the population. 
Existing conditions force us to admit the aptness of a statement 
once made by Lord Randolph Churchill, who compared Britain in 
India to a sheet of oil spread over the surface of a vast ocean, 
producing thus an artificial calm. He declared that beneath that 
film of oil there “lie hidden all the memories of fallen dynasties, 
all the traditions of vanquished races, all the pride of insulted 
creeds.” 

The present agitation is not the expression of a transient or 
superficial discontent but forms rather the inevitable outcome of 
certain fundamental forces. The movement is a part of the new 
awakening of the East. Although it has been developed to the 
} greatest degree in Japan, there are indications that China, Korea, 
: Persia, and India are being stirred by a similar spirit. The pur- 
| pose of the writer is to indicate in brief the chief causes of unrest 
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. : and the main difficulties that obstruct Britain in the administra- 
tion of her Indian empire. 

. The movement is, in some respects, a reactionary one. It is 
not merely a conflict between the East and West; it is also a 
struggle between the Mohammedans and Hindus, between which 
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races there is an increasing hatred. This marks one of the 
peculiar features of the Indian situation. Because of religious 
and racial differences the Mohammedans have stood aloof from 
many of the Hindu projects, with the result that the former, 
although an Eastern people, have been ready to give definite 
expressions of loyalty to the British Government. 

Before attempting to point out the reasons for the precipitation 
of the present crisis it will be well to recognize that the great 
majority of the three hundred million people of India are 
illiterate and for the most part unacquainted with political prin- 
ciples. The presence of a relatively small number of educated 
natives makes it doubly difficult to cope with the problem of 
equitably governing the country, since the Indian university 
graduate makes insistent demands for reforms which would be 
totally unintelligible to the great mass of the people. These 
babus, or educated Hindus, are ordinarily fluent and mentally 
agile men, who during their university careers in India and 
England have acquired ideas of individual and national inde- 
pendence. Their naturally philosophical minds are stored with 
the teachings of Herbert Spencer, Rousseau, and Macaulay. 
The Hindu, who is taught at Oxford and Cambridge that the 
American and French Revolutions were justifiable, returns to 
India with the belief that his country is suffering even greater 
political wrongs than was the lot of the American colonists or 
French lower classes. Many babus take a leading part in the 
anti-British movement from another very different motive. 
Among the hundreds of graduates of Indian universities each 
year the conviction is prevalent that it is the duty of the govern- 
ment to give them employment upon the completion of their 
academic career. This being impossible,’ many of them in their 
disappointment turn their cleverness into the formation of sedi- 
tious societies and journals. The ignorance and superstition of 
the masses combine to make them inflammable material under the 
influence of their disgruntled but eloquent fellow-countrymen. 
Indeed “‘nine-tenths of the population of India” are ignorant of 
“the grievances which the higher classes nurse into bitterness.’’ 


“The number of A.B. degrees granted by Indian universities in 1907 was 


1,570. 
*Jones, India. Its Life and Thought, p. 5. 
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The two phases of the present crisis in India which have 
received the most attention are, first, the causes which underlie 
the unrest, and secondly, the future of India. Of the many con- 
tributory causes of disorder one of the most irritating and 
unavoidable, for the present at least, is the curse of an ever- 
possible famine. A recent writer on this topic implies that since 
England, after fifty years of direct British rule, has failed to 
bring to India’s population material contentment and freedom 
from hunger, she thereby has forfeited any right she may have 
had to remain in India. He overlooks the works of public 
improvement inaugurated by Britain for the betterment of 
material conditions, and pays scant heed to the question as to 
whether any other human agency could better have succeeded in 
meeting the need. A study of the economic situation will tend to 
clarify various popular notions respecting England’s problem and 
success in her great eastern dependency. Doubtless few realize 
that India is only about one-half as large as the United States, 
while its population is approximately four times as great. Fur- 
ther, the great majority of the 300,000,000 people of India live 
by agriculture alone, while in the United States about one-third 
only of the inhabitants are engaged in farming. It is obvious 
that a people on the agricultural stage require considerably more 
land on which to live in comfort than where both agriculture and 
manufactures are practised together, as in the United States. In 
the comparison before us, therefore, the conditions are reversed 
and work to the disadvantage of India. The ignorance of Indian 
farmers, the poor character of the soil which for centuries has 
been continually exhausted by non-scientific methods, and the 
dependence of Indian agriculture on the uncertain supply of rain, 
are also factors which go to determine the all-important question 
of food supply. Bitter experience has shown that when the 
periodical monsoon rains fail, famine with all its attendant ills is 
inevitable. 

England has consistently aimed to improve the material lot of 
the Indian population since 1858, when the country came under 
the direct control of the sovereign and ceased to be a field for the 
exploitation of the East India Company. The clearest solution 
for the economic problem of providing sustenance to the millions 
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who live in a land so dependent on water supply seems to lie in 
irrigation. The Government has extensively developed this 
branch of public works, for by March 31, 1907, there had been 
constructed 55,928 miles of main and branch canals commanding 
50 million acres of land fit for cultivation; the area actually 
irrigated in 1906-1907 was 21,992,683 acres.* In addition to the 
canals now in operation there are altogether over forty projects 
which are either on the way to realization, awaiting sanction, or 
being examined by government experts. In the Madras Presi- 
dency alone there are two gigantic irrigation schemes already 
sanctioned by the Government, one of which, the Kistna Irriga- 
tion Project, is to carry the water of the Kistna River to seven 
counties and reclaim or increase the productivity of thousands of 
acres. It is expected to surpass in magnitude the Assouan Dam 
on the Nile. As further evidence of the effort of the Government 
to meet the needs of the population, witness the improvements 
made in transportation facilities. Over 30,000 miles of railways 
have been constructed and it is expected that during the present 
year this mileage will be increased by approximately 1,000 miles.* 
The country is also being covered with a network of macad- 
amized roads, over 50,000 miles of such highways being already 
in existence. 

In the light of the above, it is evident that England’s policy in 
India has not been materially unlike that which she has put in 
operation in Egypt to such real economic advantage. It is an 
indisputable fact that had England in 1858 abandoned India to 
native rule, the intervening years would have presented a scene 
of internal strife and despotism that would have tended to 
increase the wretchedness of the lower classes. Witness the 
disabilities under which they lived in the ante-British days—the 
peasant farmers were required to get the rajah’s permission 
before ploughing or seed-sowing could begin, and his underlings 
demanded their fees before that permission was forthcoming ; 
even the harvested crop suffered, a portion of it being seized by 
the servants of the overlord. The pariah was in practical serf- 
dom, subject to the absolute will of the rajah and looked down 


* Financial Statement of the Government of India for 1908-1909, p. 20. 
*Ibid., pp. 17, 18. 
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upon as beneath the lower animals in the social scale. In all 
likelihood, however, had British domination ceased fifty years 
ago, some other European power would have acquired control 
over the Indian peninsula, and it would merely have been an 
exchange of one alien rule for another. No other nation can 
point to so long and successful a career as a colonial power as 
England. Hence it is fair to conclude that India would probably 
not have experienced greater benefits under any other foreign 
domination than has been her lot during the past half century. 

So much for the economic problem, which, however, has 
recently been overshadowed in importance by the political agita- 
tion which is moving India throughout its length and breadth. 
The administrative policy of England has not always been above 
criticism. And it has frequently been urged that a real cause of 
the seditious spirit is the hauteur of the foreign ruler. Granting 
that there has been much in the characteristic attitude of many 
Englishmen to which serious exception may be taken, it is never- 
theless true that certain inevitable forces have operated in bring- 
ing about the existing state of things—forces over which human 
agency has little control. The condition of India is to-day the 
gravest imperial problem that confronts British statesmen, and 
the severance of that country from British control would seem 
to involve an irreparable loss of prestige and power. The atti- 
tude of the intelligent portions of the population has been 
growing increasingly unfavorable to British rule. Twenty years 
ago the news of outrages such as are being enacted to-day would 
have been received by the native population with apprehension. 
Now, however, the perpetrators of such deeds are applauded as 
patriots. The spirit of the times is well shown in the instance of 
the mother of an Indian editor, who was imprisoned last year for 
publishing seditious articles in the journal “Yugantar.” Upon 
receiving a patriotic address of congratulation, from friends, 
upon the arrest of her son, she replied, “Bhupen’s useful career 
has just begun.’ 

Among the causes of unrest attributable to errors in the British 
policy may be mentioned the over-centralization of government, 
whereby provincial authorities are too rigidly subjected to the 


*The Quarterly Review, no. 416, v. 209, p. 218. 
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central supervision at Simla and Calcutta in matters of detail. 
This tendency has been carried still further by the well-meaning 
though short-sighted policy of the India Office, in London, by 
which the country has been gradually coming more and more, at 
the expense of the Viceroy, under the direct administration of the 
Secretary of State for India. The impression exists that the 
Viceregal office is losing its importance. This is psychologically 
unfortunate, since the Indian mind, which has an inborn respect 
for position and authority, should continue as formerly to look 
upon the Viceroy as the direct representative of the British 
sovereign. The manner of the recall of Lord Curzon dealt ‘an 
almost irreparable blow to the prestige and authority of the 
Viceregal position” and marked a lack of wisdom in government 
policy. The personal relations between the British and natives 
have also been unfortunate. Although the popular notion as to 
the Englishman in India is far from correct, it nevertheless is 
true that Anglo-Indians, as a rule, have shown a good deal of 
contemptuous indifference and have failed to know the people 
aright. A retired member of the Indian Police writes in a recent 
number of the “Empire Review” on this point, as follows: 
“Unless English officials take the trouble to initiate themselves 
into the mystery of the caste system which regulates the life and 
death of these brotherhoods [the native class-divisions] we shall 
be as unable to make our administration wise and sympathetic, 
as if we endeavored to govern a Benedictine monastery without 
knowing the tenets of the Christian religion.’”” Connected with 
such lack of sympathy is the habit of often adhering too closely 
to regulations and custom. It is well shown in the case of Mr. 
Arabindo Ghose, who after a brilliant scholastic career in Eng- 
land passed for the Indian Civil Service. Failing, however, to 
show skill as a horseman, he was denied appointment in the 
Government employ, although there are many positions in which 
expert horsemanship is not called for. Mr. Ghose eventually 
became a leader in political agitation and to-day is one of the 
strongest opponents of the British. 

Another error in British policy which has been productive of 
evil is the lack of proper supervision over the press and secondary 


*Ibid., no. 416, v. 209, pp. 233-234. 
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education. The principal actors in this movement of sedition 
and outrage have been youths, and in many cases mere boys. 
But although school boys have been the practical exponents of 
sedition, their deeds have been inspired by mature and profes- 
sional agitators—lawyers, journalists, and idle babus who in 
many cases are prompted to such action by pecuniary reasons. 
Inflammatory speeches on the streets of Calcutta and seditious 
articles in many of the native newspapers of Bengal accomplished 
their purpose of inflaming the students of that province. The 
youth formed themselves into organized corps to further sedi- 
tion, to drive out English goods by boycott, to assault unpro- 
tected Englishmen, and generally to bring discredit on every- 
thing British. Discipline had disappeared and the minds of the 
students were poisoned by grotesque notions of duty and patriot- 
ism. The Government might have readily stamped out such 
insurrection from the schools by ordering their forfeiture of the 
right to send candidates up for University examinations. The 
great evil, however, lay in the exhortations of an unbridled press 
which retained too long its freedom. Although, in general, 
liberty of the press is desirable, there are certain instances in 
which public and private interests demand its suppression. One 
can readily conceive how startling an effect such incendiary 
appeals as the following, taken from seditious Indian newspapers, 
would have upon even the youth of America, who are not as 
excitable as the students of India. One bombastic article, refer- 
ring to the partition of Bengal, states that “the ruthless knife 
of the butcher has severed in twain the throbbing body of the 
motherland,” and goes on to make frantic appeals to all sons of 
the soil to unite in avenging the atrocity. “A hundred heads for 
one head to avenge the murder of the motherland” shows the 
spirit of another journal. Another states that if Indians desire 
independence, they should be ready to be massacred by their 
rulers so that their swords may thus be made blunt. In a pub- 
lished letter a much-incensed Indian writes that “the one hun- 
dred and fifty years of British rule in India have reduced the 
Indian to his last stand, where it is now expected of him to 
unconditionally surrender himself, even at the cost of his per- 
sonal self-respect . . . . No loophole of escape is left to him. 
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He must either surrender and bootlick the British or starve to 
death.” 

For years the liberty of the press has been abused by a con- 
siderable part of the Indian journals and carried to such an 
extent that the Government has been obliged, in several instances, 
to deal summarily with sedition-spreading editors. The serious- 
ness of the question is evident from the fact that over 1,000 
vernacular newspapers are published in India, reaching in their 
influence the remotest parts of the land.? The Indian journalist 
has found that sedition pays. In common with his American 
brother he appreciates to the full the desire on the part of the 
public for something startling and out of the ordinary. Such 
was the opinion of Judge Sir William Clark, who upon deliver- 
ing judgment in the case of Pindi Das, an editor convicted of 
sedition, declared that “the publishing of sedition is a commercial 
success.”” In the case of the “Yugantar,” large editions found a 
ready circulation in Bengal and copies were sold at a rupee 
apiece. The initial expense of starting a native newspaper is 
very small and seditious journalism offers therefore an attractive 
career to penniless college graduates. A discharged policeman, 
possessing the rudiments of education obtained from a mission 
school, feels himself called upon to champion the cause of down- 
trodden India. Hence, having procured a lithographic stone, 
some paper and ink, he begins to edit a news-sheet which bubbles 
over with passionate love of India and hatred of England. Such, 
in a word, is the story of the origin of many of the newspapers 
which preach opposition to the English.® 

Contrary to popular belief, the partition of Bengal was not 
a real cause of the great unrest movement. This event has 
ordinarily been held up as an instance of short-sightedness in 
the British policy because of the ill-will it stirred up in the 
important province of Bengal. The purpose of the Government 
in its Bengal partition scheme was far from malicious, as it has 
frequently been claimed. The administrative area of the Bengal 
Presidency was too large for one set of officials to cope with 





"Statesman’s Year Book (1908), p. 151. 
*The value of the rupee is approximately one-third of a dollar. 
*Letter in the “Standard of Empire,” August 8, 1908. 
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satisfactorily. Therefore, because of that and other reasons, the 
Government determined to divide Bengal, combining one portion 
with Assam to form a new province. The partition of Bengal 
served rather as a pretext or definite issue which served to bring 
the revolutionary movement to light.1° Disaffection has been 
growing for many years and is based on a more fundamental 
cause than a solitary act of Government. 

Despite what may be said to the contrary, it is unmistak- 
ably clear that India is beginning to pulsate with a new spirit. 
Although only a small part of the population is engaged in the 
manufacture of bombs and in the throwing of the same, dissatis- 
faction is rife among the large body of intelligent men. Such 
an intellectual and political awakening in that ancient country 
owes its origin to causes more fundamental than those which 
have been mentioned. At bottom, the fault does not lie in 
the character of British administration, but rather in the 
fact that English domination runs counter to human nature, 
which ultimately rebels against an alien rule. It would be 
the same whatever foreign power formed the government. 
Witness the American situation in the Philippines. A feeling 
of continued loyalty and contentment cannot be awakened 
toward a foreign domination especially in the face of recurring 
visitations of calamities such as famines and plague; in the 
year 1907 alone, the number of recorded deaths in India from 
plague was 1,200,735.1!_ Their sufferings have naturally pre- 
disposed the natives to dissatisfaction. The memory of the good 
that England has accomplished during the past years tends to 
fade and an appreciation of the present improvements being 
introduced by Britain is overshadowed by the ever-present 
figure of the foreign ruler. The desire for self-government is 
beginning to assert itself. 

Closely related to the forgoing is the influence exerted by 
education on the Hindus of the upper classes. Although the 
importance of this cause may perhaps be exaggerated, never- 
theless it is inevitable that the progress of education in India 
should result in intellectual awakening and disaffection. Mr. 


® Rees, The Real India, pp. 202-207. 
“The Quarterly Review, no. 416, v. 200, p. 224. 
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Mahomed Ali says, in his book “Thoughts on the Present Dis- 
content,” that “it is the old problem which civilization and 
enlightenment, liberally diffused, are inevitably bound to raise 
up against themselves. England must now cheerfully pay the 
penalty of her generous impluses.” It was inconceivable that 
the population of India should be kept in perpetual ignorance. 

Although the British authorities from the beginning have seen 
whither the policy of educating the natives would lead, they 
have steadfastly adhered to that course. Before the appointment 
of Lord Curzon as Viceroy the intellectual standard of the 
Indian Universities was declining. They were mere examining 
boards, the control of which was gradually slipping into the 
hands of scheming native politicians, who sought to attain 
political power through their hold on the Universities. Lord 
Curzon established the University Commission to investigate 
conditions in the educational system of the country. The Report 
of the Commission was followed by the passing of the Univer- 
sities Act, which legislation remodelled the institutions of higher 
learning and placed them on a better basis.1* Notwithstanding 
the good results that have followed and the impetus given to 
sound education, the Act was bitterly attacked by the “‘intellec- 
tuals’” of India—indeed this event first brought to the surface 
the opposition of the educated classes and may be regarded as 
a conspicuous event in the history of the unrest movement. 

The revolutionary propaganda was also strengthened by the 
success of Japan against a European power, in which case the 
East clearly triumphed over the West. This event had more to 
do with the recent anti-British outbreaks of public opinion in 
India than many other more immediate causes. The patriotic 
war cry, “India for the Indians,’ adopted by the Hindus who 
have been thus led to assert themselves, echoes a praiseworthy 
purpose; nevertheless, there is a vast difference between Japan 
and India. The Japanese are a nation of one language and 
religion whose traditions and aspirations tend toward national 
progress. In India there is lacking that qualification most 
essential to independence, a sentiment of nationality. Although 
it is conceivable that English power might be overthrown 





* Rees, The Real India, pp. 54-57; 343. 
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by a concerted effort, it is highly probable that the native 
races would not consent for long to subordinate their many 
jealousies for the common good. They would be unable for 
that reason to establish a stable form of government. There 
are more than a score of nationalities in India, divided one from 
another by prejudices and sentiment deeper than any which exist 
between different nations in the West. Language is another 
obstacle to unity, there being four hundred or more vernacular 
languages and dialects.‘* There are many different religions 
which largely govern the lives of the 300 millions. We must 
bear in mind that the Orientals take their religion much more 
seriously than we of the West, and very deep-seated are the 
enmities between different sects. Passing over the Parsis, Gurk- 
has, Sikhs, and other smaller race divisions for the moment, let 
us look at the two principal peoples who make up the bulk of the 
Indian population, the Hindus and Mohammedans. Although 
there are approximately 220 millions of Hindus and only 62 
millions of Mohammedans, there is between them a deathless 
antagonism, and an equilibrium is maintained between the two 
only by virtue of the virile, fighting qualities of the Moham- 
medans. The differences between the religions of the English- 
man and Mohammedan are slight as compared with those 
between Hinduism and Islamism. It is a far-distant day that 
will witness the final unification of the jarring elements of the 
Indian population. India a nation is as yet the most shadowy 
of dreams. 

Among the remaining causes of political discontent may be 
mentioned the questions of land tenure, land revenue assessment, 
and the strict impartiality of the British courts of justice. Many 
landholders have been dispossessed of their holdings at the 
instance of native money lenders into whose power they had 
fallen. Thus even through their adherence to justice the British 
have incurred the ill-will of large numbers of the people. In 
the London “Times” of June 6th, 1908, Sir Bampfylde Fuller 
calls attention to a further cause of the increasing agitation. He 
declares that the Government has failed to maintain order in 
India and that the British are to blame for giving the impression 


* Jones, India. Its Life and Thought, pp. 10, 11. 
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that they are afraid. Various administrative acts of the Govern- 
ment have been ascribed by the natives to cowardice, with the 
result that the natural aspirations for political power fostered by 
education have been strengthened by the thought of weakness 
on the part of the Government. 

The prevalent belief that India has been impoverished by 
British rule has had much to do with the growth of discontent. 
Such a conviction, however groundless it be, is difficult to remove 
because of the many evils the people are perpetually forced to 
suffer—ills which arise from economic causes beyond the control 
of the Government. Actual figures, however, show an increase 
in prosperity. There is a steady rise in the receipts from salt, 
excise, customs and income taxes, despite various lowerings of 
the duties. The number of cotton and jute mills has increased 
since 1870 from 78 to 256 in 1907.1* During the same period 
the coal production has been multiplied sevenfold. In 1906 
there were 292 collieries being operated in India.1° In a single 
year the output of petroleum has jumped from 6,000,000 to 
56,000,000 of gallons.1® In 1906 there were 1,728 joint stock 
companies; the number being twice what it was in the year 
1877, while during the same period their capital was nearly 
doubled.1*7 The revenue for the year 1907 exceeded by nearly 
30 million rupees the estimates and a surplus of 20 million rupees 
was realized.1* The Government accordingly has increased 
postal facilities, reduced the salt tax and granted a larger 
appropriation for education than in any former year. The State 
is now proposing to establish a Free Primary Education 
system.1® 

Although India is a land of poverty the condition of the 
people is slowly improving. The Parsee Chairman of the Bom- 
bay Stock Exchange said in his last annual address that “it was 
the conviction of merchants, bankers, tradesmen, and captains 
of industry that India is slowly but steadily advancing along 


“Rees, The Real India, p. 125; Statesman’s Year Book (1908), p. 163. 
*Statesman’s Year Book (1908), p. 164. 

*Rees, The Real India, p. 125. 

™ Statesman’s Year Book (1908), p. 163; Rees, The Real India, p. 125. 
* Jones, India. Its Life and Thought, p. 13. 

* Tbid., p. 14. 
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paths of material prosperity.”*° The policy of the Government 
has been to lighten the taxes, and it should be noted that taxa- 
tion per head in Russia is eight times as great as in India, 
in England twenty times and in the United States thirteen 
times.*? Of the total revenue of British India about 26 per 
cent. is raised from taxes proper as against 83 per cent. in the 
United Kingdom.** 

It is clear that the countervailing duties levied on cotton 
fabrics and yarns made in Indian mills in order to prevent the 
import-duty from acting as a bounty to the Indian manu- 
facturers as against those of England may be regarded as a 
real grievance.** It is often urged by native writers that the 
annual excess of exports over imports is further evidence of 
the drain on Indian resources for the advantage of Britain. 
This favorable balance of trade, on the contrary, is necessary to 
meet the interest charges on British capital invested in the 
country. 

In the face of the growing ill-will which in many cases has 
shown itself in open violence and outrage, Britain is meeting the 
emergency by the passage (June, 1908) of two important Acts. 
They are “The Explosive Substances Act” and “The News- 
papers’ Incitement to Offenses Act.’’ The first provides heavy 
penalties, in the form of imprisonment and transportation for 
life, for the unlawful use of explosive substances. The second 
provides that if a newspaper contain any incitement to murder 
or to any offense under the Explosive Substances Act or to any 
act of violence, not only may the paper be confiscated but also 
the press printing it; and, further, after a regular hearing by 
Government the future publication of the confiscated journal 
may be prohibited. On introducing the bills in the Viceroy’s 
Council, on June 8th, Sir Harvey Adamson said, concerning the 
Explosive Substances Bill, “The nature of the danger which 
we have to meet has been revealed in the recent attempts to 
derail by explosive bombs the train of the Lieutenant-Governor of 


* Jones, India. Its Life and Thought, p. 14. 
* Tbid., p. 14. 

* Rees, The Real India, p. 112. 

* Tbid., pp. 310, 311. 
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Bengal ; in the attempt on the life of the Maire of Chandernagore 
[the mayor of a French city]; in the terrible murder of two 
ladies at Mozufferpore; in the discovery of a bomb factory in 
Calcutta; in the subsequent attempt to destroy a tramway car; 
and in the deposit of a bomb of great power in the precincts 
of a church; and last but not least, in the revelations as to 
the objects of certain newspapers, whose aim is to incite to 
assassination. We have to cope with an organized band con- 
sisting, unhappily, not of the men of the lower criminal classes, 
but educated men, who are banded together against all the 
interests that keep society alive; men who, like pirates, are 
enemies of the human race.” In referring to the Newspapers’ 
Bill the same member said that it was inseparable from the 
previous bill: for, “if you legislate for the effect without legis- 
lating for the cause, you do nothing.” He instanced the news- 
paper “Yugantar,” whose connection with the Mozufferpore 
murders and Calcutta conspiracy has been clearly proved. 
Within the past year, four printers and publishers of that paper, 
a new man each time, had been convicted of seditious writing 
and a fifth was now under trial for like reason.** 

Government action in passing the new bills has been strongly 
endorsed even by many Indians. The “Jam-e-Jamshed,” a 
native newspaper, speaks as follows:** “Lord Minto [the 
Viceroy] and his advisors have discharged a sacred public duty 
with admirable judgment and exemplary self-restraint. They 
have risen equal to the emergency of the hour; they have shown 
requisite strength and courage; and yet they have scrupulously 
avoided fuss and bumptiousness, which not seldom attend legisla- 
tive action in India in the presence of some grave peril. They have 
adopted two stringent measures for safeguarding public interests 
and for the safety of the State, and this they have done without 
indulgence in any unwarranted accusations or insinuations 
against the Indian people as a whole, or any one particular 
interest likely to be affected by those measures.” Another verna- 
cular paper, the “Akhbar-i-Soudagar,’ in referring to the 
speeches of Sir Harvey Adamson and Lord Minto in support 


“Quoted in the “Bombay Guardian,” vol. liv, no. xxiv, June 13, 1908. 
* Tbid., vol. liv, no. xxv, June 20, 1908. 
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of the Bills, declared that the remedies suggested “did not 
savour of vindictiveness on the part of the Government of 
India.” Continuing, it stated that “they had been goaded into 
the adoption of some very stringent measures against the Indian 
press generally, but the Bill, which is now the law of the land, 
clearly shows that all loyal and law-abiding journalists will in 
no way be prejudicially affected by it. It is not liberty, but 
license, that is sought to be curbed and kept under control.” 
Under the operation of the Newspapers Act a considerable num- 
ber of arrests and convictions have already been made. The 
following instances will serve to show the severity meted out 
by the Government to offenders. Mr. S. M. Paranjpe of the 
Poona “Kal” has received nineteen months imprisonment on 
two charges. The publisher of the Allahabad ‘“Swarajya’” has 
been sentenced to three and a half years and a fine of 1,000 
rupees. A Tinnevelly man, charged with making incendiary 
speeches, after having already been warned, has received the 
sentence of life transportation.27 

“India for Indians” is the popular cry of the hour and it is 
in some respects a reasonable utterance. The claim of rational 
Indians for a larger voice in the control of affairs is just and 
should not be denied, and the hour is ripe for an extension of 
privileges, although such reforms will lack good results if 
granted merely as a sop to the reformers. The only justification 
for such desired measures should be the fitness of the Indian 
population to receive them and as soon as such a condition exists 
nothing should deter the Government from granting the permis- 
sible privileges. Viscount Morley, Secretary of State for India, 
speaking on this question, states that Britain’s first duty is to 
keep order. He continued: “But it would be idle to deny that 
there is a living movement among the people for objects which 
we ourselves have taught them to think desirable. Unless we 
somehow can reconcile order with the satisfaction of those aspir- 
ations, the fault will be ours, not theirs, and it will mark the first 
breakdown of British statesmanship. Nobody believes that we 
can now enter upon an era of pure repression, with English pub- 


* The “Bombay Guardian,” vol. liv, no. xxv, June 20, 1908. 
* Tbid., vol. liv, no. xxviii, July 11, 1908. 
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lic opinion watching us, and I do not believe that anybody desires 
such a thing.”** Undoubtedly the hope of England is so to 
govern India that some day she may be granted full representa- 
tive government and so be able to take her place as an 
“autonomous unit” of the British Empire. The end is laudable 
and proper, but many of the means employed to attain that end 
are criminal and in vain. The “Muslim Herald,” in recogniz- 
ing that political unrest is deep-rooted and that hostility to 
Government is liable to become chronic, if it is not already so, 
deprecates the recurrence of outrage. “The worst of such 
affrays,” it declares, “is that the innocent suffer, whilst it is 
a moral certainty that the wire-pullers escape scot free, despite 
all the efforts of the police. A more disastrous result is that 
the bestowal of privileges is delayed—in many cases refused— 
because of the foolhardiness of a few wild youths and crafty 
demagogues.” 

Among the particular grievances of the educated leaders of 
agitation is the oft-repeated statement that the administration 
of India has been carried on too much for the benefit of the 
rulers themselves, as shown by the “failure of Government to 
provide places in the civil service for the natives.” The number 
of Englishmen in the Indian civil service, however, is very small. 
Including military officers in civil employ and others, less than 
2,000 Englishmen are employed in the civil government of 
232,000,000 of people, and the partial control of 62,000,000 
more. On the average there are only four members of the ruling 
race for every million of its subjects. India is a government 
of Indians under British direction.2® More than that, nearly 
4,000,000 people are dependent on the earnings of native officials 
engaged in the administration of the country. At least two 
of the judges of the High Court of Madras are Brahmins; the 
Viceroy’s Council and the Councils of the Governors of the 
various provinces contain a large proportion of Indians of educa- 
tion and power. Nearly all the civil judges and magistrates in 
courts of original jurisdiction are natives of India and since 


*Extract from Speech of Viscount Morley before Indian Civil Service 
Club, June 11, 1908. 
*Rees, The Real India, pp. 96, 97. 
28 
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1879 the numbers of Indians in public service has been steadily 
growing, whilst the English element has been decreasing.*® 

It is significant that in many instances the natives are object- 
ing to the rule of Indian officials and prefer to have their inter- 
ests looked after by British magistrates. In one case the people 
of a certain district protested against the wholly Hindu adminis- 
tration to which they were subjected and prayed for a European 
District Officer. The people of Kurnool, in like manner, after 
having a succession of native district judges, asked “why 
Government was not pleased to bless them with an European 
judge as a relief for some years at least.’’*? 

It is true that representative government, as we know it, does 
not exist in India. That is a privilege the land is not yet ready 
to appreciate, because of its widespread ignorance (only I in 10 
of the males and 1 in 144 of the females can read), of caste 
with its disintegrating influence, and of the deep-rooted racial 
and religious antagonisms. There are thousands of educated 
and patriotic Indians throughout the country who long for the 
political emancipation of their land and for the time when true 
representative government may be possible. Many there are 
who, devoted to the well-being of their country, are prepared 
to expend their energies in realizing their ideal but who appreci- 
ate fully the obstacles to progress. Although looking for ulti- 
mate self-government, they perceive that social and religious 
reforms are necessary as stepping-stones to the consummation of 
their ideal. Such patriots are desirous of codperating with the 
British to eradicate the glaring evils in Indian life, and they 
advocate peaceful and constitutional methods, by which to 
acquire greater influence in government affairs. The prominent 
leaders of the Extremist party, however, are men of a different 
stamp. They are the real agitators—the disappointed babus— 
who seek to excite disaffection and in every way make difficult 
the British administration of the country. Although Kipling’s 
characterization of the babu with his stock of “Johnsonian 
English” and veneer of Western civilization is clearly exag- 
gerated, there nevertheless is a basis of truth in the description. 


Rees, The Real India, pp. 95-99. 
" Thid., p. 338. 
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These extremists not only heap abuse upon the government but 
also reproach their countrymen who are fortunate enough to 
secure such official positions as they themselves earlier had tried 
in vain to secure. The disappointment of these “unemployed 
intellectuals’ is aggravated by the annual appointment of 
Englishmen to many positions they feel themselves qualified 
to hold. It would therefore seem that a useful education in a 
training school or technical college would have been of much 
more real benefit to the Indian youth than a university course 
in arts and philosophy. In December, 1907, the meeting of the 
Indian National Congress came to a sudden and quite inglorious 
end, as a result of the conflicting aims of Extremist and Moder- 
ate parties. The National Congress is a native movement which 
has been meeting annually for over a score of years, its aims 
being to voice the rising national spirit of the country. It is 
composed of delegates convened to discuss live questions per- 
taining to the welfare of India. It has been hoped that the 
disgraceful riot which broke up the meeting of the Congress 
a year ago would so far discredit the violent methods of Mr. 
B. G. Tilak, Mr. Arabindo Ghose, and their fellow extremists, 
that the National Congress, purged of its rabid elements, might 
come to be looked upon as a recognized and responsible inter- 
mediary between the Government and the people. The Congress 
has recently met (December 1908) and, contrary to expectations, 
various conciliatory schemes of Lord Morley and Lord Minto 
have been well received by that body. The Mohammedans as 
a counter movement have organized a Congress of their own, 
called the All India Moslem League. Among the aims of this 
body is the promotion of loyalty to Britain. 

Should England accede to the demands of incendiary speakers 
and journals and evacuate India, what would result? One famil- 
iar with the situation has said that the Mohammedan people of 
the northwest—the Pathans—are “kept from the throat of Hin- 
dustan only by the presence of the British Government.” Contin- 
uing, “if restraint were removed from the Mohammedan, the 
Hindus would go down like grain before the sickle and the 
Pathans would turn India into one widespread hell. The first 
to fly would be our friend the babu. Yet he is precisely the man 
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who to-day does all he can to make British rule in India diffi- 
cult.”°? Another, acquainted with the Indian question, declares 
that “the evacuation of India by the British would be the only 
fitting and adequate punishment for the howling Home Rulers; 
and, as a punishment, it would be swift, bloody, and terrible 
for the loquacious Bengali.” “One thing is certain, and that 
is,’ writes an Anglo-Indian, “that to hand over India to the 
Indians would be an excellent solution of the over-population 
question.” The going of the British would mean a return to 
despotism and a renewal of internal and bitter warfare between 
the native races and religions. The fighting Mohammedans 
would undoubtedly re-impose their yoke upon the great mass 
of Hindu peope. Under such circumstances self-government for 
the Hindus would be further removed than to-day. The fiasco 
of a year ago at the riotous meeting of the Indian National 
Congress shows what might well be anticipated if India were 
left to the Indians, in their present stage of political unfitness. 
And if some other western nation assumed control over India 
where would be the gain to the Indians? 

Since, therefore, there is no administrative scheme at the 
present time, alternative to British rule, to which the average 
rational Indian can look with any assurance of peace and well- 
being, the British intend to continue their policy of internal 
improvements, and gradual extension of political rights. Eng- 
land can find satisfaction, however, in various reassuring cir- 
cumstances. The loyalty of the great Indian Princes has often 
been attested. They realize that the preservation of their pos- 
sessions depends wholly on the continuance of British rule. The 
comparative quiescence of the Mohammedans is an important 
factor. It is significant that these vigorous people have generally 
held aloof from the agitation movement, which is essentially a 
Hindu propaganda. The Indian men of wealth and position 
are for the most part opposed to a sudden termination of British 
control. The growth of Indian industries and the large amount 
of native capital invested therein and in Government securities 
have tended to make the interests of the native upper classes and 
the English administration more and more nearly identical. 


"Landon, “The Unrest in India,’ The World’s Work, April, 1908. 
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Finally, a considerable part of the population is made up of 
law-abiding citizens, who view with alarm a reign of anarchy. 

England can never hope completely to allay discontent in India 
so long as the foreign rule remains. No concessions will ever 
give perfect satisfaction nor make the Indian forget the presence 
of the alien power. As already mentioned, the United States 
is confronted by a somewhat similar problem in the Philippines. 
Despite the many real benefits of American rule and the enjoy- 
ment of partial self-government, there is a party of obstruction 
which aims to discredit the existing administration. Although 
the United States has granted the Islands a lower house of 
legislature —the Philippine Assembly — which is composed 
entirely of Filipinos, in addition to many other concessions, the 
Assembly declared, in June, 1908, by a vote of fifty-seven to 
fifteen that independence is desired by the Filipinos and that 
they are ready for it immediately. 

Notwithstanding the inevitable nature of Indian dissatisfac- 
tion, England can remove real grievances, materially develop the 
basis of representation, and as fast as circumstances warrant 
enlarge the Indian share in political control. In outlining the 
course of action open to England in India, a prominent British 
journal declared that we (Englishmen) must “make up our 
minds to pursue the old, grim, thankless task of ruling, heedless 
of praise or blame, expecting no permanent diminution of our 
difficulties, content if we have done justice according to our 
lights, resolute in our determination to keep our cardinal interests 
inviolate, and firm in our belief in the austere and exalted 
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E have to deal with the most typical phase of the 
Spanish slave régime in America, although the develop- 
ment which I shall trace is confined to the Island of Cuba; for, 
unknown to the Roman and Spanish laws, coartacién grew from 
Cuban conditions and was carried thence to other West India 
islands.*: If this practice prevailed elsewhere in the Spanish 
field, the records have not reached us. The institution of negro 
slavery occupied an unimportant position in the economy of the 
Spanish continental provinces, so that, aside from Venezuela, 
where not unfavorable conditions existed,’ it seems unlikely that 
they ever contained the forces required to produce a development 
of this nature. It should be remembered also that the Spanish 
character—social, legal, and economic—had a far better oppor- 
*Coartacién is part of the series of mitigations celebrated as the “Four 
Comforts” of the Spanish slave régime: 
1. Free marriage. 
2. Right to seek a new master, if ill treated. 


3. To purchase freedom by labor. 

4. To purchase freedom of family. 

*MS., Arch. de Ind., estante 84, cajén 7, legajo 24. 10 de Abril de 1777. 
Consejo—Resumen del expediente causando con motivo de las dudas que han 
occurido al gobenador de la Habana, para la exaccién del real derecho de 
alcabala de la venta de los negros. 

*Cf. De Pons, Voyage to Tierra Firma, vol. 1, pp. 166 et seq. 
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tunity to work out its destiny, or results, in Cuba than was the 
case upon the continent; for it was not obstructed by the 
presence of a large indigenous population, nor by the cataclysm 
of a revolution which crossed the lines of development. 

The distinguishable forces at work were an unelastic supply 
of laborers in the presence of a steadily increasing demand for 
not only raw laborers but especially for the more skilled classes; 
furthermore, they acted in a community having a very highly 
developed culture and legal system, so that sentiments of justice 
and humanity were able to produce a well-defined result. I do 
not wish it to be understood that I apply this remark to the 
Cuba of to-day, for it is a very different community from that 
of the eighteenth century. 

Since the last years of the seventeenth century agriculture 
and commerce were developing very rapidly, wealth was increas- 
ing, domestic laborers were becoming scarcer and the quantity 
of new slaves imported from Africa was small and uncertain. 
As in all new countries, laborers of more or less skill were in 
great demand and slaves able to do carpenter work, masonry, 
tailoring, etc., commanded a high price relative to that of the 
slave able to do, or required only for, ordinary field labor.* It 
may be added, as serving to show further the intensity of the 
forces which were at work, that in the Spanish-American 
countries there was a very marked tendency toward the abandon- 
ment of the arts, or trades, to the negro or mulatto. 

At first glance one might suppose that in this lay an insuper- 
able barrier to the freedom of the slave; for a master would not 
be likely to part with such a valuable asset; indeed, such was 
not the case. One should contrast the position of the Cuban 
slave and the Southern slave. The latter was wanted almost 
solely for field labor, and his price varied according to the 
importance of the great staples, the ranks of the artisans being 
filled by whites and emigrant traders and mechanics from the 
North. The prospect of the Cuban negro was very much 
bettered by this condition, although at certain times the value 

*MS., Arch. de Ind., 84, 7, 24. Consejo. Expediente relativo & las dos 
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of slaves needed for predial occupations was very much 
enhanced by scarcity, particularly after 1854. However, he 
never ceased to be the chief source of skilled labor; for most 
emigrants were peasants and soon obtained farms of their own. 

Coartar means to cut off, or limit; and the process of 
coartacién consisted in fixing the value, by agreement between 
master and slave, of a slave definitely, so that at no time there- 
after could a larger sum be exacted for his or her liberty. The 
essential point was the definite limitation of value.® The practice 
grew up in Cuba previous to the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; for we find it in full operation in the year 1766, when a 
royal cedula issued on the twenty-seventh of April directs that 
the alcabala, or six per centum tax on sales, shall be collected 
in cases of coartacién when the sale takes place by the volition 
of the master, or for causes working against the master, and 
is then to be paid by him.® It was then well recognized by 
customary law, for the cedula had issued in response to a call 
for instructions by the captain-general, Bucareli. He stated that 
he did not know how to enforce the recent orders to collect the 
alcabala, since, if it was collected from the slave when a sale 
of a coartado took place, it would thereby raise his price, or 
value, and thus nullify the law of coartacién. Likewise the 
royal cedula of the twenty-first of June, 1768, directed that the 
alcabala on slaves sold by order of a court for maltreatment by 
their masters should be paid by the latter as a fine for failing 
in their duty of humanity. It was some time before the ministers 
could be made to understand the situation fully. A royal cedula 
in 1769 pointed out to the governor of Habana that in regard 
to the alcabala tax the cortados must follow the rules which 
applied to enteros, or slaves in entirety, who could not change 
masters without the consent of their owners except in the cases 

* Pichardo, Diccionario de las voces cubanas; Bachiller y Morales, Los 
Negros, p. 151; Mojarrieta, Exposicién sobre los sindicos procuradores 
generales de los pueblos, p. 19; Parliamentary Papers, 1825, vol. 27, class A, 
pp. 122 ff., report of J. T. Kilbee; also to be found in Madden, Laws Pro- 
tecting Slaves in Cuba, pp. 177 ff. 

* The institution has been frequently misunderstood and this has led to 
wrong definitions in dictionaries; ¢. g., Escriche, Diccionario legislativo, vol. 


II, p. 310, and Velazquez, New Dictionary, edition 1901, p. 149, where it is 
stated that a master cannot sell a coartado to any one, etc. 
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established by law, to wit: when he is ill-treated. Of course, 
this did not reach the issue brought up by the governor, for a 
slave coartado was different from a slave entero. 

By equity and immemorial custom the slaves of Cuba were 
allowed to acquire a peculium, or private fund, through their 
own labor and industry, after they had satisfied the claims of 
their owners upon their services and wages, and to use it for the 
purchase of their freedom, which was accomplished by paying 
installments upon their value in sums of one hundred dollars, 
more or less. When such a sum had been paid, the slave entero 
became a slave coartado (limited) in the remainder existing 
between the sum, or sums, paid and his value. For example, 
if the price, or value, of a slave be three hundred dollars and the 
slave pay his master one hundred dollars toward his freedom, 
his price remains limited to two hundred dollars. Thereafter 
he could not be sold or otherwise alienated for a higher price 
than that fixed at the time of the transaction; and, moreover, 
they then had the “free and uncontrolled privilege of changing 
masters whenever they can do so, with or without a cause,’— 
a thing prohibited to the enteros, except in the three cases of 
inhumanity, false spiritual teaching, or insufficient food.?’ If a 
slave (entero) suffered inhuman punishment, or ill-treatment, 
without giving cause, and asked to be transferred to another 
master, the motive being established, the master was compelled 
to sell him at once “without reference to the value which had 
become attached to him since he purchased him, by reason of his 
greater aptitude,” i. e. for the price he originally paid for him; 
of course, much care had to be exercised to avoid frauds in 
such cases. If a coartado slave left the master without his con- 
sent, or for legal cause, the new master had to make good the 
taxes to the old master. The certificate of the coartado slave 
had to contain the express statement that the change was by 
license of the master, otherwise the tax would be levied on him. 
For, as no vassal could prejudice the revenues of the State; so, 
as it would be unjust (says the Council) to alter the fixed price 
of a coartado slave, the new master must make good the tax when 

™MS., Arch. de Ind., 153, 4, 13. Informe de los gobernadores de la 


Habana, Don Antonio Bucareli y Marqués de la Torre, 31 de Mayo de 1774. 
This is the so-called right of buscar amo, or seeking a master. 
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the transfer was without legal cause and against the will of the 
master. If a master sold a coartado slave because of his vicious- 
ness, the amount of the coartacién was to be raised in a sum cor- 
responding to the tax, as a restraint upon evil conduct. The 
object in changing was the desire to find masters willing to pay 
higher wages, or to get into a community where the opportunity 
to profit by hire was better. 

A coartado slave might, of course, be purchased for a higher 
price than that which had been specified in the act of coartacién, 
if any one wished to pay a tempting sum to the master, but 
that could not affect the price of the slave for his own purchase. 
Such cases would be very rare, because the new master would 
be at an obvious disadvantage. Coartados very seldom changed 
masters by bargain and sale. 

Coartacién, as a bargain concerning the master and the slave, 
involved the disposal of the slave’s services. Technically, the 
usufruct alone was affected; not the proprietory title. That is 
to say, there was no transfer of property. Hence, no tax 
was collected. It was, in addition, contrary to equity and settled 
policy to place any obstructions whatever in the way of a slave’s 
efforts to gain freedom. The following tabular arrangement 
will show the various relations which might exist between the 
master and other parties in regard to the disposition which might 
be made of the property and usufruct in the slave: 


TABLE: SHOWING CHANGE OF RELATIONS BETWEEN MASTER AND SLAVE. 
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In Venezuela there was in use a fixed tariff of prices at which 
sales for freedom should take place. This was to oppose the 
interests of the master and slave, unconditionally, which could 
only result to the prejudice of the slave, either keeping him 
always at field and rough labor, or causing a resort to fraud and 
force to prevent the slaves from availing themselves of a situa- 
tion so obviously to their advantage. Imperial orders affected 
the Cuban slave régime very slightly and the Venezuelan practice 
appears not to have prevailed at the Habana. A bozal negro 
(fresh from Africa) who would command one hundred and 
fifty dollars on his arrival in Habana, might in the course of 
a year or two be easily worth five or six hundred dollars in the 
work he could accomplish; and this would be due in large meas- 
ure to the care and instruction which had been bestowed upon 
him, perhaps quite as much as to his inherent ability. In any 
event, a situation would have been created which would have 
endangered the working and perhaps the existence of the entire 
system of law and equity which encompassed the slave system; 
to put the case mildly, the masters would have found themselves 
in the position of the family who trains a green servant only 
to have her enticed from them. This was the rule under both 
Roman and Spanish codes. In Cuba the rapid development of 
the island accompanied by increase of wealth, with its opportu- 
nities for making money and rapid fluctuations of value, would 
have led to a quick abolition of slavery under the fixed tariff 
idea. It was obviously impossible to make a fixed tariff workable. 

The Roman law codes nowhere specifically indicated coar- 
tacién (Lat., coartare).2 A slave might be owned in common, 
and anything which he acquired belonged to his owners in pro- 
portion to their property in the slave;!® and the coproprietors 
were obliged to sell their portions to any other coproprietor who 

* Report of the Select Committee, § 3219. The document from which the 
tariff was copied bears date 1801. It formed part of a royal order, and was 
taken from the public documents at Caracas. A negro fifteen to forty years 
old was rated at 300 pesos. The Caracas was an out and out plantation 
colony where the call was for raw labor chiefly and enjoyed a fairly free 
movement of trade during the eighteenth century; it did not experience to 
the same degree the pressure felt in Cuba. 


*Cf. Bachiller y Morales, op. cit., p. 106. 
* Institutes, lib. III, tit. 29, § 3. 
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desired to free the slave. <A rescript of Marcus Aurelius 
recognized the right of a slave to buy his own freedom with 
the proceeds of his peculium.1* Agreements were often made 
between master and slave for the granting of freedom when the 
slave should pay a certain sum,'* and a slave whose claim to 
liberty had fallen down might find some one who would pay his 
price for him and thus secure his freedom.’* A slave might 
also have the free management of his peculium,;’® but this seems 
to have been exceptional in the Roman empire. 

The way to coartacién appears, therefore, to have been fairly 
well blazed, but to the Spanish-American colonists is due the 
credit of establishing this method of securing freedom definitely 
in custom and law, as well as giving the slave entire disposal 
of his peculium in life and death.‘* Every Spanish municipality 
had an officer called the sindico, or procurador-general (Lat., 
defensor civitatis), among whose duties was that of securing 
the rights of the poor, the Indians and the slaves;1*7_ he was an 
active and generally efficient official. The ordinary local courts 
were the arenas in which local custom was adjusted to the formal 
and natural law; it was here that the conflicting interests of 
master and slave were equalized. When the value of a slave 
was matter for dispute, the court first tried to bring the master 
and slave together; if this was found impossible, umpires were 
appointed who settled the question finally; that is to say, the 
value fixed by the court was what the community thought was 
proper and just. Naturally some variation from time to time 
and from place to place would be evidenced. 

The Council of the Indies soon had a new question to solve in 
regard to the coartados. Many judicial and extra-judicial con- 
troversies were arising in Habana between masters and slaves, 

“Code, 7, 7, C. 2, $F ts. 

* Roby, Roman Private Law, vol. 1, p. 29. 

“Cf. Plautus, Aulularia, Act. V, scene 3-6; Tacitus, Annals, XIV, 42; 
see also Adams, Roman Antiquities, p. 44. 

* Code, 7, 6, C. 1, § 8. 

* Dijest, IV, I, 28, 41. 

* Cf. Antequera, Historia de la legislacién espafiola, p. 582. 

“ Recopilacién de leyes de las Indias, ley 3, titulo 6, libro 6; Mojarrieta, op. 


cit, pp. 13 ff.; Bachiller y Morales, op. cit., pp. 156 ff.; Ordenanzas de 
Caceres, 1574, § § 20-21, 47; Madden, Island of Cuba, pp. 127-8. 
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due to a difference of opinion among lawyers as to the interpre- 
tation to be placed upon coartacién. Some maintained that chil- 
dren of a coartado mother ought to enjoy her benefit, but in 
proportion to the value of the children themselves, who were apt 
to be worth more than their parent was before she was coartado; 
meaning that the benefit should follow by fractions of the value, 
not by the deduction of a lump sum. On the other hand, most 
lawyers were holding that the price of the child (in 1801, a 
male child of fifteen years’ was worth about three hundred 
dollars'®) was reduced to an amount equal to that in which 
the mother was coartado, the remainder to be the just price of 
the slave child. The governor believed the latter to be most 
conformable to equity and conducive to the freedom of slaves 
and with the concurrence of his legal adviser (auditor) directed 
its practice.’® After some vacillation the rule formulated by 
the governor was rejected. 

The royal cedula of 10 February, 1789,7° declared “that 
coartacién in the mothers is for them alone, being personal, and 
that it cannot be transmissible to their children so that they 
may be sold at a lower price than they are worth in reality; 
and that they who are born slaves,’ although of a coartado 
mother, cannot avoid any of the effects that devolve upon them 
through slavery with regard to the absolute dominion which the 
owners and masters must have over them.” The auto of the 
governor would have prejudiced the revenues of the State by 
considerably reducing the amount of the alcabala; a purely 
political consideration which would have led to many difficulties ; 
however, the rock upon which the good intentions of the lawyers, 


*For prices of slaves at various times see Aimes, Slavery in Cuba, 
appendix. 

*MS., Arch. de Ind. 153, 4, 13. El Gobernador de la Habana. Informe. 
16 Marzo de 1787; the governor's auto being dated 7 Junio de 1786 and his 
carta de 25 Junio de 1786; Real érden, 19 Setiembre, 1786, directing the 
Council to deliberate upon the propriety of the auto of the governor; acuerdo 
of the Council of the Indies, 23 Setiembre, 1786; and the informe signed by 
the contador general, 16 Marzo, 1787. 

” Library of Congress. Division of MS. Documentos Cubanos, pp. 244 
ff. “El Rey. Governador y Capitén general de la Isla de Cuba, y ciudad de 
San Christéval de la Habana.” Referring to his letter of 25 de Junio de 1786. 

* According to the axiom that “the child follows the condition of the 
mother.” Leyes de Siete Partidas, ley 2, titulo 21, part 4. 
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the governor and the Council split, was that in time a great 
many would avail themselves of it, perhaps by illicit means 
induced by the small price thereby placed upon children. Here 
it seems to have been necessary, in the opinion of the Council, 
to guard against two contingencies ; first, the placing of too great 
temptations before the slaves, which might thus lead to thiey- 
ing, robbery and murder in the effort to quickly free children, 
who would in many cases become public charges and add to 
other social abuses—‘‘such errors as experience has shown to 
follow on liberty’; second, the inevitable “diminution in the 
number of laborers so necessary in these precious communities.” 

Considerations of expediency, therefore, placed a limit on the 
extension of the practice. If the process of coartacién had been 
made to depend too largely upon anything besides the civilized 
qualifications of the individual slave—for example, a steady 
industrial purpose—the aim of the system would have been 
missed entirely, and instead of increasing the number of free, 
steady, intelligent workers, the ranks of the idle and restless 
would have been added to. Keeping in mind the circumstances 
prevailing in Cuba, it seems to me that the Council was fully 
justified in its action, admitting the desirability of purposeful 
workers rather than vicious, idle, or intermittent ones. 

In Cuba we have constant verification of Wakefield’s law of 
the barbarizing tendencies of dispersion, with an aggravated con- 
dition added. The Coureur de Bois, threading the wilderness, 
became an advance agent of civilization as a supporter of the 
missionary; the English trapper, at least, brought furs to market 
and thus supplied a want of civilization; the Boer, trekking into 
the interior, held to his plough and herds. The negro, fleeing 
to the backwoods in Cuba, did nothing for civilization ; he became 
a menace to it. The centers of civilization in Cuba were scattered 
about, like little oases, over a great area, always distant from 
each other and adjacent to a wilderness in which the negro not 
only reverted, partially or completely, to barbarism,?* but became 
a tool for the designs of vicious whites and mulattoes. Even 
in the cities and towns the tendency was for the free negro to 

™ There is a treatise on the barbarousness of the negro in Cuba and his 


tendency to reversion to African practices, by F. Ortiz, Los negros brujos, 
apuntes para el estudio de etnologta criminal. Madrid, 1906. 
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become a less steady and efficient worker. But the important 
consideration is the former, in which the communities of Cuba 
differed essentially from most infantile settlements; and 
they could not escape the direct consequences of this variation. 

In character Spanish slave legislation was a continuation of 
that of the Divine Emperors, of whom the Antonines furnish 
the type; the ideal of exact justice to humanity, developed from 
the idea of the natural law, was succeeded by a like policy in 
which the Catholic kings worked with and through the Church. 
On the social and ecclesiastical side, the history of Spain in 
America is absolutely dominated by the fact that there was a 
great mass of people—Indians, mestizos, negroes—who were to 
be raised out of barbarism, and the forces and influences of the 
Church in these matters cannot be separated from the political 
and economic history of Spanish America. It is true that, as 
time went on, the rising tide of commercialism (probably a 
foreign influence) interfered with the missionary policy of King 
and Church and finally swept it aside; but these were the forces 
which gave Spanish-American society its first and final form; the 
maurs of such a society are much milder and more uniform 
than those of a society which has not experienced such a direct- 
ing influence. Slavery in the days of the great Roman emperors 
was a declining institution, in the days of the Catholic kings 
and their successors it was constantly growing in strength and 
importance, and this is especially true in Cuba. 

Custom and law in regard to coartacién were interpreted very 
generously from 1774 (and before) to 1821; from 1821 to 1840 
the law was applied much more strictly, owing to pressure placed 
on the slave trade, and to economic and political causes which 
made it necessary to guard property in slaves more carefully; 
from 1840 to 1860, a period of exceptional industrial develop- 
ment, of rise in value of slaves, and of suppression of the slave 
trade, we witness again a liberal application of the principle 
similar to that in 1774; from 1860 onward efforts are 
made continually to make coartacién a stage in the abolition 
programme. 

There were several methods by which the slave could become 
coartado: by purchase out of his own peculium; by stipulating 
for it at the time of his sale by his master to a second person 
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and paying a part of the purchase price himself; by legacy; at 
the volition of his master; by the act of a third party; and by 
stipulation at the time of transfer for ill-treatment, a rather 
hazardous matter. 

When the value of the slave had been agreed upon, or fixed 
by the court, or umpires, the master gave a certificate (escritura 
de coartacién) expressing that he was coartado in the difference 
between the appraised value and the sum paid on it, binding 
himself never to demand more than that amount for him. The 
appraised value had no relation to the price originally paid for 
him; thereafter the slave could pay installments, by custom not 
less than fifty dollars, and force his master to admit the fact. 

The coartado could increase his earning capacity to his 
utmost without at the same time making it harder to gain his 
freedom. Skillful slaves worked out at a daily hire, and it 
was customary for the slave to pay his master one real per day 
for each hundred dollars remaining unpaid on his valuation; so 
that a slave coartado in five hundred dollars would pay his master 
from twenty-five cents to sixty-two and one-half cents per day 
at different epochs.?* Sundays and holidays belonged to the 
slave by law. If a master wished to use the coartado for a short 
time, it was customary to allow him the difference between his 
daily hire and the quota due to his master. Masters did indeed 
pay their slaves for extra work on the plantation on Sundays 
and holidays, but that was on a different principle. The practice 
of hiring slaves was very old, being mentioned in the ordinances 
of Alonso de Caceres, 1574. 

It sometimes happened that slaves redeemed themselves by 
means of these partial payments until the remainder reached the 
small sum of fifty or one hundred dollars, and declined to pay 
any more, preferring to remain a technical slave and continue 

* Parliamentary Papers, loc. cit., p. 123. Report of J. T. Kilbee. 

There are two values to the real: twenty reales de vellon equal one peso; 
eight reales de plata (bits) equal one peso; the cheaper money, copper, being 
current in the country. This condition survives in Cuba to this day, as 
coppers are yet the best medium of exchange in the remote districts. 

See also, Demoticus Philalethes, Yankee Travels in Cuba, p. 28; Valiente, 
Réformes dans Vile de Cuba, p. 61; Merlin, 2 Revue des deux Mondes, vol. 


26, p. 750; Armas y Cespedes, Esclavitud, p. 157; Thrasher’s note to Hum- 
boldt’s Cuba, p. 212 et seq. 
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to pay a few cents daily to the master; habit, attachment and 
preference leading them to depend upon his guardianship.** 

The master was as fully bound to maintain his coartado negro 
in sickness, to feed and shelter him, as his slave entero. When 
once he had become coartado he could in no way be reduced to 
his former status; but in case he committed some tort for which 
his master was obliged to pay damages, the amount could be 
added to the sum in which he was coartado. In case the coartado 
failed to pay the quota due on his value, the only remedy for 
the master lay in exacting personal service. 

There was plenty of opportunity for slaves to earn and save 
money. Day labor was so dear early in the century that a 
bozal negro could gain from fifty to sixty-two and a half cents 
per day (four to five reales de plata), and a negro with a handi- 
craft from sixty-two and one-half to seventy-five cents.*° In 
1824, common field hands could earn fifty cents per day besides 
their food; regular house servants, twenty to thirty dollars 
per month, with food and clothes; mechanics earned from one 
dollar and a quarter to three dollars per day.** In 1842, he 
earned two dollars a day at a trade and gave his master one 
dollar, whereby he could save three hundred dollars per year.?7 
Wages for laborers averaged about ten dollars per month, 
besides food, in 1843.28 In 1856, slaves for rough hand labor 
could be hired for fifty cents per day,?® and as time went on 
skillful and willing workers commanded constantly higher prices. 
In the last days of slavery, the tendency was to find in the 
coartado a readier means of revenue than in the slave entero. 


* Thrasher’s note to Humboldt’s Cuba, p. 212 et seq. Cf. Merlin, loc. cit., p. 
764. 

* Humboldt, Ensayo sobre Cuba, pp. 242-3. 

“For sale. . .a creole negress about 45 years old, good cook, confec- 
tioner, and for general housework, coartado in $200, taxes to be paid by the 
seller.” Papel Periédico, 1792, No. 22. “A negress of the Carabali tribe, 
20 to 28 years, with her child of two months; the mother is coartado in $300, 
and is a good laundress, and the girl is in venta real at $50. The seller will 
pay the taxes.” Jbid., 16 Feb., 1792. 

* Parliamentary Papers, loc. cit., p. 121; Huber, Lettres sur la Havane, p. 
82; Madden, Emancipation of Slaves in Cuba, pp. 181-3. 

* Cassagnac, Voyage aux Antilles, vol. 1, p. 156. 

* Wurdiman, Notes on Cuba, p. 291. 

* Demoticus Philalethes, op. cit., p. 27. 
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The list of trades followed by slaves would be a long one. 
In the city, there were coachmen, stevedores, porters, tailors, 
cigarmakers, water carriers, shoemakers, musicians, cooks, 
laundresses, nurses, masons, shipwrights, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
copyists, accountants. In the country, their opportunities were 
nearly as wide, there being a great demand for domestics and 
mechanics. The laws governing coartacién were very fully 
observed, as a rule, but in the country the smaller number of 
magistrates gave opportunity for abuses, not because country 
life, per se, lacked anything in morality, but because the more 
thickly settled areas maintained their traditions better on account 
of closer connection with Europe, and because ma@urs in the 
country lapsed through dispersion and contact with the lower, 
native social strata. After 1800, the planters left their country 
houses in constantly increasing numbers and took up permanent 
residences in the cities, leaving the country without a cynosure 
of emulation, as well as an exalted fostering care. The lot of 
the slave and the coartado became much more dubious in con- 
sequence. The law of 1854 made owners subject to a heavy fine 
for failing to report to the authorities of the central government 
all manumissions and coartaciénes, or partial redemptions.*° 

The practice of some masters of making agreements with their 
slaves whereby the latter were given the privilege of working for 
themselves a part of their time in return for a definite payment, 
tended to build up a custom which enabled the slave to appro- 
priate certain days of the week to himself, and this led to the 
reintroduction of the idea of coartacién by fractions; 1. e. that 
a slave who had paid a sixth part of his price was entitled to 
a sixth part of the working days to himself.*1 In consequence 
of this a notion grew up that the master’s power was diminished 
in proportion as the slave paid installments on his value. Many 
sindics held that when one-half of the price had been paid the 
slave was entitled to half of his time. But the law was finally 
held to be that a coartado was as much a slave as ever, that the 
master had an absolute right to claim all of a coartado’s time 

” British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 45, p. 1107. 
™ Abbot, Letters from Cuba, p. 57; Report of the Select Committee of the 


Slave Trade, § 2619; Turnbull, Cuba and the Slave Trade, pp. 147-8; Cf. 
Thrasher’s note in Humboldt’s Cuba, p. 212 et seq. 
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and that coartacién was intended to fix the price and not to 
divide the service due.** The point was that a slave was a 
slave, and that nothing could be done to modify the dominical 
proprietorship until the coartado actually became a free man. 
This necessary and technical interpretation of the law, of course, 
left a door open for the entrance of abuses. There were abuses, 
and the lot of coartados was sometimes made hard by harsh or 
unscrupulous masters; however, the way was clear for the pre- 
vention of such abuses and they were prevented, or mitigated, 
wherever public opinion was in a healthy state, and sought out 
the means of expression which were always open to it. The 
latter were as free as in New England to-day. Police regulations 
required that slaves should not go out of the plantation without 
carrying a written license from the master. Thus, when agree- 
ments were made between masters and slaves, the number of 
days that he was allowed to go out was stated, and also the 
object for which he was abroad. This practice undoubtedly gave 
rise to the idea which became current at a later date, that a 
slave could buy his absolute freedom on specified days, or 
coartacién by fractions. If not allowed to go out he still had 
his holidays, his peculium, and his conuco, or truck garden, by 
which he could earn money. 

The right of seeking a new master (buscar amo) was 
remarked by travelers in Cuba, who would be saluted in the 
highways by slaves with “Quiere usted comparme?” (Do you 
wish to buy me?). Often the slave had a special license from 
the master to go about and seek a new purchaser: “I give 
license to my slave Teresa of the Agara Nation, that she may 
seek a master to her liking, in the sum of seven ounces of gold, 
free of expense for the seller; she is a good washerwoman and 
ironer, and an ordinary cook, sound and without fault, only 
with the defect of being large with child; this being valid for 
three days, counting from this date.’’** Sometimes the coartado 
advertised for a new master.** 


® Mojarrieta, op. cit., p. 19. A fairly good translation of what the sindic 
has to say on this head may be found in Madden, Laws Protecting Slaves in 
Cuba, p. 177. 

* Accounts and Papers, 1849, vol. 19, class A, p. 40. Havana, 19 July, 1848. 

“ Madden, Life of the Negro Poet, J. F., p. 81. 
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The laws governing coartacién were placed in the code or 
reglamento governing slaves of 1843,*° in which it is expressly 
stated that, as the benefit was personal in character, it could not 
be enjoyed by the children; and every master must coartar his 
slave, if he offered at least fifty dollars, provided that the money 
was not acquired illegally. If master and slave were unable to 
agree upon a valuation between themselves, two appraisers were 
to be appointed, one by the master and the other by the sindic; 
if they disagreed, the justice was to appoint a third party to 
settle the difference. In this code, it is recognized that a 
coartado may change masters without the latter having given 
legal cause, and against his will, but in this case his price is to 
be increased by the amount of the fees. As I have already 
remarked, judicial opinion had been opposed to a liberal use of 
this privilege, especially in the higher courts ;** locally it had 
persisted, recognized as it had been since 1769, as the refusal of 
the master was looked on as an instance of ill-treatment, in that 
he was preventing the slave from bettering his condition. The 
formation of this adverse cast of public opinion appears to have 
been due to conditions in the country districts where the lot of 
the slave was hardest, justice not easy to obtain, and the maurs 
of the inhabitants were backward or relaxed. In the cities 
opportunities to hire out were frequent, attractive to masters, 
and close at hand, and the desire to change masters accordingly 
less pressing. It seems that the introduction of the steam engine 
and other improved machinery between 1825 and 1845 had, as a 
first effect, made the acquisition of freedom harder; it entailed 
an influx of skilled men from outside who temporarily kept the 
freedmen and coartados back. The call was for greater skill and 
more brawn; when this passed, the negro and mulatto advanced 
so much the faster. 


*%Tibro de los sindicos, arts. 34 to 37; British and Foreign State Papers, 
vol. 31, pp. 393-99. 

* Mojarrieta, op. cit., p. 20. The Audiencias (supreme courts) had steadily 
frowned on the practice. This book was published in 1833. The Audiencia 
was then seated at Puerto Principe. It represented ultra conservative ideas: 
in part, because of its remote location; in part, on account of the industrial 
backwardness of the surrounding region. Habana was in closer touch with 
Europe, and more thickly populated; more prosperous and progressive indus- 
trially, more highly developed socially. 
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Spanish law relating to slavery in general was very ancient ‘ 
and was contained, chiefly, in the Leyes de Siete Partidas, many 
of which were obsolete; the system in vogue in Cuba was 
derived chiefly from custom, very ill-defined, and from the deci- 
sion of courts and tribunals, which were often at variance. It 
was only after the year 1812, in the time of Captain-General 
Valdés, that the law continued to be more systematically 
arranged, through the efforts of the Spanish governors. 

Public opinion was very strongly in favor of granting liberty, 
and no respectable man would put obstacles in the way of a 
well-conducted slave; and it may be accepted as true that masters 
were generally very willing to assist their slaves in gaining that 
object. It is likewise true that this was the branch of the law 
which was best and most impartially administered. ‘In all 
cases where a slave demanded to be sold to a purchaser who 
offered to improve his condition, either by engaging to emanci- 
pate him at the expiration of a reasonable period, or by agreeing 
to coartar him, or to diminish the sum in which he was coartado, 
























the original master would have the preference, and would not ; 
be obliged to sell him, if he was willing to confer the same a 
benefit on the slave that the purchaser proposed.’’** This may 4 
be taken as the universal practice until about the year 1833. J 
The measures which were taken from 1823 to 1843 to police a 






the disorderly and immoral elements of the island, to suppress 
the illicit slave trade, and to prevent frauds upon masters, had 
its depressing effect upon the working of these more lofty insti- # 
tutions; but in the days of better order and administration which sy 
followed, coartacién was restored to all its former prominence. . 
The sindics never ceased to sustain the right of the slaves to 
change masters against the will of the owners,®* as above set 











forth, and it was repeatedly acknowledged by the Audiencias. 4 
The laws of 1854 made coartaciénes matters of official record.*® ei 
They were made easier to obtain on account of the rapidly increas- 4 






ing value of all forms of labor. It seems to have been the inten- 







* Report of J. T. Kilbee, Parliamentary Papers, loc. cit., p. 123. 
* Informacién sobre reformas, vol. 1, p. 79; cf. Dana, Vacation Voyage, pp. | 
*Reglamento of 22 March, 1854, see Massa y Sanguiente, Diccionario 4 

juridico, arts. 27, 38. 
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tion of the Spanish government to fix the price for manumission 
at about five hundred dollars, at this time,*® but it could not be 
accomplished. The better class of slaves, chiefly creoles (from 
whom most coartados were derived), were in the habit of paying 
a small sum on the birth of their children in order to coartar them 
and thus secure their freedom at an early age. A slave mother 
(or coartado) could purchase the freedom of her unborn child 
for twenty-five dollars.* 

The bozal, or raw African negro, upon his arrival was sent 
into the fields to perform the coarsest and hardest labor. As 
soon as he learned to understand Spanish and speak it intelli- 
gently he was called a Jadino, and he soon began to acquire some 
civilization; in general he would soon develop an attachment for 
his master and begin to learn special tasks, when he was likely 
to be separated from the stock of the ingenio and converted into 
a domestic servant, whereby his condition would be very much 
improved. From this point the steps to coartacién were very 
easy to take, if the desire existed. Reproduction among the 
bozals and most ignorant of the slaves was almost negligible in 
quantity. 

In 1854, the market value of creole slaves ranged from five 
hundred to one thousand dollars according to skill and general 
ability, so that the plan of General Pezuela, above mentioned, was 
put into operation at a time when the value of slaves was rapidly 
increasing from scarcity in the supply of labor, and from this 
and other causes it had to be abandoned. Nevertheless, the num- 
ber of slaves gaining freedom by means of coartacién was becom- 
ing very large. In the year 1851-8, 16,237 cartas, or cedulas de 
libertad, the result of coartacién, were granted ;** an average 
of over 2,000 per annum, out of a slave population of 324,000 
(1849), or about 6.2 per cent. Of these 7,185 were males, about 
4.5 per cent., and 9,052 females, or about 9 per cent.; the larger 

“ Llamamiento de la Isla de Cuba, p. 72; Accounts and Papers, 1873, class 
A, p. 62; Demoticus Philalethes, op. cit., p. 28; Bremer, Homes in the New 
World, vol. 3, pp. 243-4; cf. Revista de Jurisprudencia, afio II, vol. 1, pp. 
103 ff. 


“ Madden, Jn Re Slave Trade, Answer of Seiior, p. 119. 
“Sagra, Historia fisica y politica de la Isla de Cuba, suplemento, p. 18. 
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proportion of the latter being due to the lower valuation placed 
on them. In 1858-62, 9,462 cartas de libertad were granted, or 
1892.4 per annum.** 

The tendency to interpret coartacién more and more liberally 
became more pronounced as the end of slavery drew nearer. 
Many leading men professed to see in it the means of attaining 
abolition speedily, peaceably, economically, and justly. The 
Spanish and Cuban Reform Committee of 1866 reported in favor 
of allowing the right to descend to children as a matter of simple 
justice.** But the insuperable objection to this was always that 
it vitiated the process of selection, so the metropolitan govern- 
ment determined to institute a system of compulsory instruction 
or education among the slaves as a part of any scheme for aboli- 
tion. The plan was actually put into force, with more or less 
success; but the majority of responsible people seems, justly 
enough, to have been opposed to the turning loose of a great mass 
of slaves in any short time, untutored in or unamenable to the 
restrictions of civilized life. As the time for final abolition 
(1887) drew near the number of coartados and free colored grew 
rapidly. In 1880 there were 3,526 coartados, 196,359 slaves, and 
269,547 free colored,*® and more slaves were gaining freedom 
directly by means of coartacién. 

The laws for the registration of every slave, stating his descrip- 
tion, condition and ownership, had been strictly enforced since 
the middle of the century; they were devised to prevent frauds 
and substitutions, to secure to the slave his right to coartacion, 
and to insure a change of masters in case of bad treatment. It 
had been hard to secure this transfer to predial slaves,*® for it 
was in the country districts that their lot was hardest owing to 
the necessary employment of inferior overseers of all kinds, and 
especially to the relaxed environment. Under guard of the Junta 
de Patronatos (Freedmen’s Tribunal) the superintendence of 
freedmen, coartados and slaves became very strict; complaining 
slaves and coartados made direct application to the President of 


“ Noticias estadisticas. 

“ Informacion sobre reformas, vol. 1, pp. 70-80. 

© Salvi, Anunciador General de la Habana. 

“Decreto, 29 Junio de 1864, see Pezuela, Diccionario de la Isla de Cuba, 
vol. 3, p. 306; Couto, Los negros, p. 98. 
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the Local Board and his or her case was looked into promptly 
and a remedy applied, if a correction was needed.*? 

The coartado, like the freedmen and the emancipado (slave 
captured during illegal importation), passed into the condition 
of liberto;** where he remained under the supervision of the 
State during a period of probation. This, however, was only 
during the period of rapid emancipation brought on by the aboli- 
tion laws, 1880-87. I find no indication of it elsewhere. Indeed, 
there was no reason for it, because the principles of coartacién 
and of the patronage system were identical, viz., to allow a slave 
to become free as soon as he had given evidence of his fitness to 
be free. 

The affirmation has been often made that any slave desiring 
to do so might, in Cuba, attain his freedom in seven years. It is 
certainly true that law gave to the intelligent and persistent slave 
every opportunity to become free in this space of time. It is 
equally true that custom and public opinion were at all times not 
very far behind the law and the intentions of the rulers in this 
respect; indeed they rather preceded them. We find that circum- 
stances, chiefly economic, sometimes political, played a certain 
role, which, in different epochs, caused the institution to vary in 
potentiality, when compared to the mass of the slaves. The abso- 
lute number of individuals capable of taking advantage of such 
an arrangement must have been, of necessity, relatively small in 
a mass of 300,000 members. In fact, a bozal negro—to state the 
case in extreme form—in order to pass into freedom within seven 
years, would perform a feat equivalent to the passing of a day 


“ There is an abundance of such examples. 

“To the very excellent Sefior President of the Tribunal of Patronato of 
this Province :— 

“The Morena Damiana, creole, whose patron is D. F. C , dwelling in 
Cuba Street, begs to state that her patron does not pay her the monthly 
stipend which the laws award her, that he furthermore maltreats her, and, 
as she wishes to be coartada and to work on her own account and earn the 
wages which she would have to pay her patron, that she desires to be newly 
appraised,” etc., etc. Matanzas, Junio 19, 1881. Archivo de la Secretaria del 
Gobierno. Junta de Patronato. No. 841. MS. 

The stipend referred to was that provided for in the law of abolition, in 
order that the freedman should have a capital to start with. 

“ See article by the writer in YALE Review, June, 1906. 
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laborer into the ranks of the well-to-do in European society in 
the same space of time. Upon the whole, it seems to me, that 
the average slave had as good a chance of succeeding in his 
efforts as the average pioneer. He could not, of course, reach 
social and political equality, but he could achieve economic inde- 
pendence, political equality being practically impossible, although 
perhaps held in reserve. 

A word should be added upon the position which this institu- 
tion took in the slave régime of the Spanish empire. Unlimited 
free trade in slaves never existed in the colonial domain; slaves 
were admitted during limited periods by special executive action 
in response to what were considered temporary demands for 
laborers. This action on the part of the administrators of the 
metropolitan government was entirely conscious; particularly so 
under the Bourbon kings, who carried on more effectively and 
intelligently the administration and policies of their Hapsburg 
predecessors. A firm hand being kept upon the introduction of 
bozal negroes, both metropolitan and local governors expected 
that the slaves would soon evolve into freemen, and to this end 
the very liberal slave code lent effective cooperation; means of 
education, recreation and protection were provided, and every 
possible facility given to the slave to attain the freedom desired 
by himself and society at large. Local society added coartacién 
to the avenues leading to freedom. This was unconscious on its 
part, but it was consciously accepted by the metropolitan govern- 
ment as part and parcel of its own programme. In this way the 
slave, in modern phrase, created in himself a savings bank and 
insurance fund; he earned, and, at the same time, received, 
admission to a higher position in society. 


Husert H. S. AIMEs. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

















NOTES. 


Small Finance and the Wage-Earner. According to recent 
census returns there are one hundred and fifty-eight cities in the 
United States that have a population of more than 30,000. It would 
not be hazardous to say that business concerns loaning money to 
workers on assignment of wages are operating in all of these cities, 
as well as in many of smaller size. There is little general informa- 
tion regarding the scope and character of these enterprises. This 
is to be attributed more to the purposeful secrecy with which loan 
companies cover their operations and to the decided preference 
for this secrecy on the part of borrowers than to the insignificance 
of the business. No less than twenty-five such offices regularly 
advertise in New York daily papers, and the number that advertise 
and extend their business in other ways would bring up the total 
to a very much larger figure. Not less than thirty thousand 
employes in the city are now on every pay day turning over a 
portion of their wages to salary loan companies. And there is 
every indication that a similar situation prevails as regards the 
chattel mortgage loan business. 

As a result of acquaintance with a number of cases of hardship 
on the part of borrowers from salary and chattel loan agencies 
that came to the notice of the Charity Organization Society, as 
well as because of the apparent need for a deeper knowledge of 
the character and effect of the work of these companies, the Bureau 
of Social Research of the New York School of Philanthropy in 
October, 1907, set on foot an investigation of the loan business in 
New York City. The results of that investigation have been pub- 
lished in two parts by the Russell Sage Foundation. The informa- 
tion afforded by these publications should speedily give much needed 


* The Salary Loan Business in New York City. A Report prepared under 
the direction of the Bureau of Social Research of the New York School of 
Philanthropy by C. W. Wassam, with extracts from an unpublished report by 
Frank J. Warne. Charities Publication Committee, 1908. 

The Chattel Mortgage Loan Business. A Report prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Social Research of the New York School of Philan- 
thropy by Arthur H. Ham, with the aid of material prepared by Frank J. 
Warne and W. N. Finley. Charities Publication Committee, 1909. 
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publicity to the operations of the loan companies and at the same 
time supply the basis for organized action. 

The key to an understanding of the operations of the loan com- 
panies lies in their rates of charge and in their methods of obtain- 
ing and dealing with borrowers. On both of these heads the data 
gathered by the Bureau are complete. So far as concerns the opera- 
tions of the salary loan companies the amounts loaned were found 
to be small, usually ranging below $40, with repayment in weekly 
installments of such number and amount as to total a sum consider- 
ably larger than the amount actually loaned. The note or notes 
signed by the borrower cover the whole amount of his obligations 
rather than the sum actually received by him, and the difference 
thus involved, in addition to certain other exactions under the guise 
of payments for papers and attorney’s fees, comprises the payment 
to the loan companies for services rendered. Reckoned on an annual 
percentage basis, and leaving entirely out of account the compound- 
ing of returns by any other means than the regular reinvesting 
of original funds, the gross returns to the companies were found 
to average from two hundred to three hundred per cent. At first 
it might seem that risks and running expenses would be heavy 
enough to justify charges as large as these, but there is every indi- 
cation to the contrary. A thoroughgoing system of investigation, 
with tracers and other resources for espionage, reduces risks to a 
minimum by effecting a very careful selection of prospective bor- 
rowers. Only those are sought and accommodated who are steadily 
employed at good wages; and despite the lack of real security 
behind loans, the fear of loss of employment in case of a “file” 
on wages almost invariably impels borrowers to make every effort 
promptly and fully to meet their obligations. Losses by loan com- 
panies by bad loans are not large. To be sure, so minute a system 
of investigation and supervision of borrowers suggests high 
expenses of operation; but the managers, clerks and runners of 
these concerns are nearly always young women, whose wages seldom 
exceed and usually fall much below twelve dollars a week. 
Expenditures for office space and equipment are likewise low, so 
that in spite of relatively large outlays for the getting of business 
through advertising and the payment of commissions, charges much 
lower than prevailing ones would net ample returns. 

Such’ would be the conclusion if the loan companies were con- 
ducted on entirely unobjectionable lines in their dealings with bor- 
rowers. But their business methods have been devised with the 
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end of making assurance doubly sure. Secrecy, indirection, mis- 
representation and illegal practices figure prominently in the gaining 
of customers and in binding them to their obligations. Delinquency 
on the part of borrowers, whether the result of ignorance, of care- 
lessness or of design, is almost invariably treated with a persistent 
severity that is made possible by the binding obligations assumed by 
borrowers at the time of contracting loans. With minor variations, 
the papers provided by loan companies for the signature of bor- 
rowers are much alike. In the case of salary loan agencies there 
are the Application Blank, on which are recorded minute details 
describing the borrower, the Bill of Sale of Salary, the Power of 
Attorney and certain other papers, the signing of which is often 
either on blank paper, later filled in by the loan company, or on 
sheets so folded or partially covered by other papers that their 
contents and true character are concealed. These papers are the 
most stringently binding documents that could be framed by the 
ingenuity of law evaders. Secrecy surrounds the whole transaction. 
In most cases it is impossible to learn who runs or operates a loan 
business, to secure copies of papers signed by borrowers, or to 
ascertain actual rates of charge or amounts received by individual 
borrowers. One manager, when asked the reason for this attitude of 
secrecy, replied: ‘‘My boss don’t want anybody to know who he is. 
You know he lives in a wealthy part of the city and he wouldn't 
have any of his friends know he was in this business for the world. 
The reason we have the inside office locked and never permit any 
stranger to come in is we are afraid some detective from Mr. 
Jerome's” (District Attorney) “office would come some time and 
take our papers and books. Whenever we have any suspicion of 
anyone we always lock all the papers and books in the safe. We 
never give our rates to anyone until we make the loan and we never 
permit anyone to see the papers the customers sign. We must be 
very careful about our business or we might all get put in jail, like 
the girls did a few years ago when the District Attorney drove all 
the salary loan offices out of New York City.” 

So far as the law is concerned in New York State, salary loan 
companies can operate on a profitable basis only in spite of its 
requirements. There is no legal obstacle in the way of an assigning 
of wages; but any interest charge on the part of these companies 
at a rate higher than six per cent. per annum is illegal. Obviously, 
such a business cannot be conducted profitably at such a rate. 
Underhand and misleading methods of business are, in consequence, 
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inevitable on the one hand, and the regulative influence of business 
philanthropy is precluded on the other. The situation is somewhat 
different in the chattel loan field. There it is possible in New York 
State for concerns to incorporate under a liberal law which makes 
legal the charging of adequate fees and of interest aggregating 
twenty-four per cent. per annum. Three concerns in New York 
City have incorporated under this law, and all have done a profitable 
business. One, the St. Bartholomew’s Loan Association, has been 
able to operate profitably well within the legal maximum rate. But 
even under these conditions, which are duplicated in other States, 
the large majority of chattel mortgage loan concerns have seemingly 
preferred to operate outside of even such liberal provisions as those 
prevailing in New York State. The result has been, despite the 
fairly adequate security behind chattel mortgage loans, that this 
branch of the loan business, both in its methods and in its effects 
on borrowers, shows most of the objectionable features that 
characterize the salary loan business. 

The problem of dealing with the situation would be much simpler 
if it were known how large a proportion of cases of borrowing on 
wages involves persons in real need of temporary aid. Borrowers 
on chattel security are in nearly all cases of this type, and a pro- 
visional remedy for the evils to which they are subjected under 
existing conditions is to be found in expanding, or in duplicating 
on a larger scale, the work of St. Bartholomew’s Association. But 
much of the borrowing on assignment of wages is unquestionably 
by men whose aim is temporarily to supplement earnings for pur- 
poses of gambling or licentious living, or to meet some ill-advised 
expense which is incurred simply because it is easy to get money. 
If these types of demand were all, or even the largest part of those 
to which the salary loan companies cater, the problem would be a 
simple one. The practice of loaning on assignment of wages might 
definitely be placed by law beyond the pale of legitimate business. 
But there is every reason to believe that many cases of transient but 
very real need can best be met by temporary loans, and that the 
medium of the loan on assignment of wages is a satisfactory way 
of meeting this need. Employers, however, in many cases with too 
good reason, are hostile to the practice of borrowing in this way 
by their employes, and any method of dealing with the problem 
which does not reach the kernel of the loan company’s hold on the 
borrower in his fear of exposure to his employer will fail to solve 
the problem. If it were possible with despatch to educate employers 
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to the view that they might well sanction borrowing in unavoid- 
able and justifiable emergencies, the legal requirements that no 
assignment or bill of wages should be valid without the endorsement 
of the employer might go a long way toward solving the problem. 
But such a hope is vain, and in lack of its realization the only work- 
able alternative seems to be that of establishing a semi-philanthropic 
agency on the lines of the Provident Loan Society of New York 
City,? which shall seek to satisfy a fair proportion of the demand 
in justifiable cases, and at the same time place existing agencies of 
the purely commercial type under such governmental, ’ regulative 
supervision as shall speedily mitigate the worst evils of the exploita- 
tion of need, of ignorance and of weak or vicious character. Such 
regulation should ultimately supply the basis in knowledge for an 
adequate handling of the situation, which means more than the satis- 
fying of even thousands of calls for temporary help; it means as 
well the eliminating of at least one important opportunity and incen- 
tive to unsocial practices, in removing the objects of which the 
supression of race-track gambling is but a beginning. 


ROsweELt C. McCrea. 
New York City. 


Gustav Schmoller at Seventy. Professor Schmoller wiil be 
known to future economists no less by the number of works which 
he has stimulated others to write, than by those which he has him- 
self written. When he celebrated his seventieth birthday, on the 
24th of June, 1908, the congratulations took in many cases the 
form of literary dedications. Half a dozen books were formally 
presented to him on this occasion either by their authors or editors 
in addition to the ponderous “Festgabe” which was the tribute 
of his fellow economists. The promoters of this enterprise had the 
happy idea of departing from the type of gift book which is almost 
the rule in Germany on such occasions. Instead of asking pupils 
and friends to contribute essays on any subject agreeable to the 
writer, it was determined to produce on the codperative plan a 
work which should treat of one subject, and the one chosen was 
very fittingly The Development of German Economics in the 19th 
Century. Forty economists collaborated to produce this work, 


*This society is engaged in loaning only on collateral deposited with it. 
Its plan of organization might, however, serve well as a type for salacy and 
chattel loan agencies. 
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which fills some fifteen hundred pages of print, and is published in 
two volumes.t The greater part of the work is devoted, as the 
title implies, to German economics proper. It begins with a chapter 
by Professor Lexis on Systems, Tendencies and Methods, which 
gives an able review of the science as a whole. This is followed 
by chapters on separate topics such as Value and Prices, Capital, 
Money, Wages, Population, Agricultural systems, Finance, etc. 
Even Social Hygiene and the Women’s Rights Question are 
included in this comprehensive program. Inasmuch, however, as 
German influence has extended far beyond the boundaries of the 
German Empire, the work also contains five chapters on the relation 
of German economics to the science in other countries. These 
foreign contributions are written respectively by W. J. Ashley, for 
England; Charles Gide, for France; Augusto Graziani, for Italy ; 
Henry W. Farnam, for the United States; and Pontius Fahlbeck, 
for the Scandinavian countries. It was naturally difficult to secure 
the completion of so many chapters on a given date and the con- 
sequence was that, although most of the studies were in print at 
the time of the birthday celebration, the absence of three of them 
delayed the actual publication of the volumes until the autumn. 

In the fall of the year Professor Schmoller also issued a second 
edition of the first volume of his Grundriss,? which originally 
appeared in 1900. The first edition was reviewed at length in the 
YALE Review for August, 1900, and it is unnecessary to again 
characterize this monumental work. The second edition maintains 
the same division of topics and, indeed, the same numbering of 
sections as the first, and practically no changes are made in the 
earlier part of the volume. The second book, however, [“Die 
Gesellschaftliche Verfassung der Volkswirtschaft”] is considerably 


‘Die Entwicklung der deutschen Volkswirtschaftslehre im neunzehnten 
Jahrhundert. Gustav Schmoller zur siebenzigsten Wiederkehr seines Geburts- 
tages, 24. Juni 1908, In Verehrung dargebracht von S. P. Altmann, W. J. 
Ashley, C. Ballod, L. Bernhard, L. v. Bortkiewicz, K. Diehl, Chr. Eckert, 
F. Eulenburg, P. Fahlbeck, H. W. Farnam, C. J. Fuchs, O. Gerlach, C. Gide, 
E. Gnauck-Kiihne, A. Graziani, A. Grotjahn, K. Grinberg, M. v. Heckel, K. 
Th. v. Inama-Sternegg, R. Keibel, W. Lexis, P. Moldenhauer, E. v. Philip- 
povich, K. Rathgen, P. Sander, G. Schanz, H. Schumacher, G. Seibt, A. 
Spiethoff, F. Ténnies, W. Troeltsch, H. Waentig, K. Wiedenfeld, L. v. 
Wiese, R. Wilbrandt, A. Wirminghaus, R. Wuttke, W. Wygodzinski, F. Zahn. 
Leipzig. Duncker & Humblot, 1908—Zwei Bande. 

* Grundriss der Allgemeinen V olkswirtschaftslehre. Von Gustav Schmoller. 
Erster Teil. Siebentes bis zehntes Tausend. Erganzt und vermehrt. Leipzig, 
Duncker & Humblot, 1908—pp. xii, 580. 
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amplified, particularly in those parts relating to finance and to social 
classes, so that the work as a whole contains about one hundred 
pages more than the first edition. An interesting and significant 
fact is that this edition has become necessary. In his preface Pro- 
fessor Schmoller refers to the criticisms which were passed upon 
the work when it appeared. He explains again that he did not aim 
to publish a text book for students, but “to put together the 
results of modern investigations in economics under the great 
evolutionary, sociological and philosophical points of view which 
dominate our times.” He acknowledges that the task was a difficult 
one, so difficult, indeed, that it can never be solved with complete 
success, but he points out in justification for his attempt the con- 
crete fact that six thousand copies of his work have been sold, 
and that a French translation in five volumes has been published. 

The position of influence and authority enjoyed by Professor 
Schmoller, not only as an academic teacher and scholar but also 
as a member of the Prussian House of Lords and of the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences, brought him the distinction in the latter part 
of the year of being raised to the nobility. Those who knew how 
successfully he had resisted even the title of Geheimrat were at 
first somewhat surprised to find that he had accepted the prefix 
von as a part of his name. The fact is that the distinction was 
conferred upon him without previous consultation, and he has 
expressed his intention to still use in all of his literary work the 


name, Gustav Schmoller. 
H. W. F. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Industrial Efficiency. A Comparative Study of Industrial Life in 
England, Germany and America. By Arthur Shadwell. Two 
— London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1906—pp. 346 and 
488. 

This work differs from most economic treatises in being something 
more than a mere statistical comparison. It presents a living picture, 
a picture which has become deeply graven in the mind of the author 
from personal observation in England, the United States and Ger- 
many. The method which the author has followed has been not 
so much a compilation of facts from written records as the accumu- 
lation of personal impressions due to direct contact with the condi- 
tions he attempts to describe. He has, however, escaped the charge 
of superficiality which might otherwise be made, by reénforcing and 
checking his observations by official and private statistics. The clear 
impression of contrast, which several years of personal comparison 
has produced upon Dr. Shadwell’s mind, he has portrayed with a 
master hand. 

His book is vivid, sprightly and interesting to a remarkable degree. 
In spite of its length, it is not a difficult book to read and read 
rapidly. The reader is carried along with the feeling rather of 
enjoying a story than of reading a treatise, and at the same time he 
obtains instruction in easy and dilute doses. 

Excepting the first chapter, which is devoted to general com- 
parisons, the first volume is devoted to the study of the conditions 
in each country separately, beginning with England, the home of 
the author. By “industry” the author means manufacturing indus- 
try, and his object is to discover the relative strength and weakness 
of the three countries compared, in respect to international trade 
competition. The study is almost wholly confined to the present, 
the historical sketches being restricted as merely introductory to 
the discussion of the existing situation. He pictures the English 
manufacturing industries in their geographical distribution and takes 
up the separate discussion of the industrial towns, London, Man- 
chester, Bolton, Oldham, Blackburn, Bradford, Leeds, Huddersfield, 
Sheffield, etc. In each case he describes the leading industry, the 


adaption of that industry to its location, the number, character, skill, 
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housing, wages, amusements, working conditions of the laboring 
classes, and personalities of the great captains of industry who have 
put their stamp upon the industry. 

In the same way with Germany, description is given of industrial 
Berlin, Elberfeld, Aachen, Chemnitz, Freiberg, etc. The work of 
the Krupps in developing their steel industry is graphically described. 

For the United States, the description includes the industries of 
Massachusetts, especially Boston, Fall River, Lowell, Lawrence, 
New Bedford and Worcester. Those of Rhode Island are confined 
to Providence. New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Homestead and 
McKeesport are included in the author’s view, and a slight sketch 
is given of industries in the Middle West, Ohio and Illinois, and in 
the Southern States. 

As typical of the author’s descriptions may be quoted the follow- 
ing in regard to the hydraulic press in Sheffield, England: 

“Of all the processes of modern industry none are so impressive 
as those which deal with great masses of metal such as form the 
basic material from which ships of war are fashioned, armed, 
armoured and engined. From the melting of the steel in the furnace 
till it boils and bubbles, to the setting up of the finished product, 
the work is on a Titanic scale, and mythological names—Atlas, 
Cyclops and Vulcan—seem truly appropriate to the places where it 
is carried on. Blocks of solid steel weighing fifty, sixty, seventy 
tons or even more are the raw material. Such a block is swung 
in and out of the furnaces, moved hither and thither, pressed, flat- 
tened, rolled, bent, rounded, drawn out, bored, tempered, planed, 
drilled, sawn asunder, and much more, until after months of manip- 
ulation it emerges as the breech of a great gun, or the crank of a 
monster engine, or a piece of armour plate several inches thick, 
curved to a nicety to fit its place, and so hard that the sharpest steel 
spike struck with a sledge-hammer leaves no mark on the surface. 
The appliances for producing these things are of a power which 
can hardly be realized, and enormously costly. Perhaps the most 
impressive sight in all the wonderful series is the simple squeezing 
of a block of steel weighing fifty or sixty tons under the hydraulic 
press, which may be of 5,000 or 10,000 tons capacity. The mass 
of metal, white hot, is lifted from the furnace, swung to the press, 
lowered exactly into its bed under the silent monster, which betrays 
nothing of its nature or purpose, and looks like nothing in particular. 
Then a man pulls a lever or turns a handle and down it comes quite 
slowly, evenly and without a sound. When it reaches the glowing 
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mass underneath, nothing happens, only the press does not stop; 
on it goes, slowly, evenly and quietly as before, the solid steel 
shrinking under it before your eyes. It is the most wonderful exhi- 
bition of power without fuss that nature or man has yet achieved. 
There is power in the Deutschland’s engines, in a 5,000 volt dynamo, 
in the firing of a great gun or the bursting of a charge of dynamite ; 
there is power immeasurable in Niagara Falls, in a hurricane of 
wind and in a flash of lightning; but in all of these things there is 
a tremendous fuss. The hydraulic press crumples up a lump of solid 
steel several feet thick with a sort of silent, off-hand, sleepy indiffer- 
ence, as if it were doing nothing at all.” 


The arrangement of the second volume is not geographical but 
topical, and the same material covered in the first volume is here 
more fully elaborated in order that the three countries may be com- 
pared in each particular. The topics considered are factory laws and 
conditions, hours and wages, workmen’s compensation, insurance 
and benevolent institutions, housing, cost of living, physical and 
social conditions, trade unions, pauperism and thrift, elementary and 
technical education. The final chapter, like the initial chapter, is 
devoted to a general comparison, the initial chapter being in the 
nature of an introduction, and the closing chapter in the nature of 
a conclusion. Both of these chapters are intensely interesting and 
into them, even more than into the other chapters, the author has 
put his own personality. 

Critics especially familiar with individual subjects will find much 
in detail to take exception to, although the general accuracy of the 
comparisons can scarcely be questioned. He exposes what he 
believes to be the national weaknesses of the three countries. For 
instance, he helieves English manufacturers are over-suspicious, 
and says: 

“The over-suspicious man prides himself on his shrewdness, but 
that is part of his stupidity. Like St. Paul, he glories in the things 
that concern his infirmity, for habitual distrust is a sign of weakness. 
There is no fool like a very shrewd one. I met with one in America 
and one in Germany, and I am afraid it is not a mere coincidence 
that the first had lived many years in England and the second called 
himself half an Englishman.”? 


Speaking of the weaknesses of our own country, he says: 


“You see machinery racketting itself to pieces and spoiling the 
material in the attempt to run faster than it can; you see waste of 


Vol. 1, pp. 133-134. * Vol. 1, pp. 7-8. 
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fuel and steam, machinery clogged and spoiling for want of care and 
cleanliness, the place in a mess and the stuff turned out in a rough, 
badly-finished state. When you see this over and over again, you 
begin to understand why the United States, with all its natural 
advantages, requires a prohibitive duty on foreign manufactures, 
which it ought to produce better itself.’’* 

A general preliminary comparison may be quoted: 


“To recapitulate, the German method of advantage is by careful, 
well-considered steps; the American by brilliant leaps,— it is much 
quicker but sometimes lands in the wrong place. The English, as 
I have said, come between.’’* 

Again in the closing chapter, the author writes: 

“No reader of this book, whatever else he may gather, can fail 
to perceive that in most things Germany and the United States 
are at opposite poles. But they have two things in common against 
England. The first of these is composed of several elements, but 
they may all be compressed into one word—work; the second is the 
tariff.”® 

As to the tariff, the author has little to say, and that little has not 
great significance. As to “work” the author continues: 

“The American method of work in the industrial sphere is dis- 
tinguished by the following features: enterprise, audacity, push, 
restlessness, eagerness for novelty, inventiveness, emulation and 
cupidity.””* 

And again: 

“The industrial expansion of Germany presents another picture. 
It has been achieved by equally hard work, but the adventurous 
audacity and restless search for novelty of America have been 
replaced by steady and watchful effort. * * * But there is another, 
not less striking [circumstance], to which every subject handled in 
this book bears witness. The industrial population has not been 
left to carve out its own destiny, but has been guided and helped 
at every step. All sections of the community, from the throne to 
the workhouse, have contributed something. Laisser faire or Man- 
chesterthum, as they say in Germany, is dead; ordered regulation 
is accepted and applied with infinite pains by the legislature, Govern- 
ment departments, municipalities and private citizens. It is seen not 
only in the scientific tariff but in the careful and judicious factory 

*P. 25. * Vol. 2, p. 447. 

*P. 26. *P. 451. 
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code, the state system of insurance, the organisation of traffic and 
transport by railway and canal, the fostering of the mercantile 
marine, the educational provision, municipal action and poor-law 
administration. * * * Here is the explanation of the two remark- 
able facts that a comparatively poor country, labouring under con- 
siderable natural disabilities, has raised itself to the very front rank 
of industrial productivity, and that its poorer classes though far less 
favoured by circumstances, yet maintain a higher level of well- 
being and a far higher level of vitality than those of its wealthier 
rivals.””? 

And again: 

“England is like a composite photograph, in which two likenesses 
are blurred into one. It shows traces of American enterprise and 
of German order, but the enterprise is faded and the order muddled. 
* * * The once enterprising manufacturer has grown slack, he has 
let the business take care of itself, while he is shooting grouse or 
yachting in the Mediterranean. That is his business. * * * We are 
a nation at play. Work is a nuisance, an evil necessity to be shirked 
and hurried over as quickly and easily as possible in order that 
we may get away to the real business of life—the golf course, the 
bridge table, the cricket and football field or some other of the 
thousand amusements which occupy our minds, and for which no 
trouble is too great.’’* 

Dr. Shadwell informs us that he has not utilized a large part of 
the material he accumulated, and that in particular he omitted two 
long chapters on physical vitality, a subject, however, to which 
he frequently alludes, and on which he evidently has strong 
convictions. 

Speaking of the relation of American extravagance to physical 
vitality, he says: 

“Hence, too, the rapidly falling vitality of the native stock, which 
is already far lower than in Great Britain, and only masked by the 
infusion of European peasant blood.”® 


While it would be difficult either to prove or disprove the truth 
of this observation as to American physical degeneration, because 
of the lack of the necessary vital statistics, the fact that so keen, 
competent and accurate an observer as Dr. Shadwell has a distinct 
impression that racial degeneration is going on, and particularly in 
America, should be given the most careful attention by all who are 

* Vol. 2, pp. 452-3. * Vol. 2, p. 463. 

*Vol. 2, pp. 453-4. 
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interested in the future prosperity of this country and our cousins 
across the sea. While we are engaged in the study of the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources, we may at the same time well take 
stock of the conservation of our vital resources, the waste of which 
is the greater of the two. An adverse comparison for America is 
particularly impressive because of the author’s conviction that 
England also is physically degenerating. Of England he says: 

“The Gospel of Ease has left one fatal legacy for which neither 
economic nor any other pressure offers a cure. I mean the declining 
national vitality. This is by far the most important question which 
my investigation has revealed. Beside it all others sink into insig- 
nificance. I intended to deal with it, and shall do so hereafter, 
Here I will merely say that such public references to it as I have 
seen reveal a totally inadequate conception of its importance and 
a misapprehension of the facts. It is not among the aristocracy or 
the bourgeois classes that the most rapid decline has taken place, 
as many suppose, but in purely industrial communities and among 
the pick of the industrial population. And it is a progressive evil, 
which promises slow national extinction.’’?® 

It is greatly to be hoped that Dr. Shadwell will soon publish his 
facts and conclusions on national vitality, thereby completing his 
study of national efficiency, to which his present two volumes are 


only the introduction. 
I. F. 


English Local Government from the Revolution to the Municipal 
orporations Act: Vols. II and III. The Manor and the Borough. 
By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. New York: Longmans, Green 


& Co., 1908—pp. viii, vi, 858. 

The first installment of Sidney and Beatrice Webb’s “English 
Local Government,” which was published at the end of 1906, and 
reviewed in the YALE REview of February, 1907, covered the Parish 
and the County. Mr. and Mrs. Webb then described the work and 
traced the development of the vestry meetings—open and close— 
that formed the chief governing authorities in those areas of Eng- 
land which were only defined by their relations to the church— 
areas forming the “shrift-shire” of a duly commissioned priest. 
From the vestry Mr. and Mrs. Webb proceeded to county govern- 
ment by the justices—the unpaid representatives of the sovereign, 
whose duty as administrators of county affairs attached to their 


* Vol. 2, p. 468. 
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position as landowners. English rural life was, however, much 
more highly organized than might be presumed from the fact that 
every part of the country was included in some parish and also in 
the boundaries of one or other of the counties. The old feudal 
constitution of the country was by no means obsolete at the Revolu- 
tion of 1689, the date at which Mr. and Mrs. Webb began their 
history. Under feudal government, every part of the country, not 
entirely waste, had its lord of the manor; and the rights and duties 
reciprocally of lord, free tenants and villeins form the subject of the 
first section of the second installment of Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s work. 

The most striking feature of the manorial system—the feature 
which differentiates it most completely from modern landowning— 
was the manor court. The careful elucidation and definition of the 
position, duties and privileges of the lord of the manor in regard to 
the holding of the court baron and the court leet form a most valu- 
able addition to the now rapidly increasing knowledge of the Eng- 
lish manorial system. The court baron was a court of private 
jurisdiction, forming part of the estate and property of the lord, 
while the court leet was not a private incident to a manor, but a 
public jurisdiction, obtained by Royal grant to the lord of the 
manor. Mr. and Mrs. Webb trace the activity of these courts to 
as late a period as the opening of the eighteenth century, and also 
the inevitable decay of this phase of the feudal system. They also 
give instances of late survivals, and they show that, while social 
progress necessitated the sweeping away of the more primitive 
forms of government, England lost much in the substitution of the 
idea of universal equality of civil and political rights for the older 
notion of the equal obligation of every man, whatever his position, 
to serve the community by undertaking, in turn, all the offices 
required for its healthy life. 

The small towns which had gradually grown up on some of the 
manors, and which had not succeeded in obtaining charters and thus 
ranking among the incorporated boroughs, form the subject of the 
next section of Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s “English Local Government.” 
These towns formed a transition stage between the paternal and 
almost communal form of life on the rural manors, and the more 
independent existence of the chartered boroughs. They repre- 
sented the constant struggle that was going on throughout all Eng- 
land, during the centuries from the reign of Queen Elizabeth to that 
of Queen Victoria, between government by the aristocracy and 
government by the people. Mr. and Mrs. Webb give instances of 
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popular success, and also of the regaining by a strong and deter- 
mined lord of the manor of powers which had been allowed to lapse. 
The position and rights of the incorporated towns are much more 
understandable when the various stages of emancipation of a 
manorial borough have been followed. 

To the incorporated boroughs and their reform in 1835 Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb give the largest portion of these two volumes. The 
boroughs which possessed charters of incorporation, and owned 
no lord except the king, numbered either 199 or 205, according to 
whether the claims of six boroughs are allowed or disallowed. Of 
these, 178 boroughs, comprising one-seventh of the population of 
England and Wales, were reformed by the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act of 1835. This Act was preceded by an inquiry by a 
Royal Commission, a procedure which would now be a matter of 
course in England, but which was something of a new departure in 
1833, when the Commission was appointed. It is impossible to 
overestimate the value to students of municipal government of the 
section which Mr. and Mrs. Webb devote to the investigations of 
the Royal Commission. It is universally agreed that borough 
government in England in 1833 was woefully in need of reform. 
One cause of its corruption and inefficiency lay in the interference in 
borough affairs of outsiders, whose only interest was in the election 
to Parliament of the two borough members. But Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb are not inclined to attribute the inefficiency of borough govern- 
ment solely to this cause. The period between 1689 and 1835 was, 
in fact, a transition period—a period in which a wholly new ideal of 
local government was growing up. Representation was already 
understood in regard to the election of members to Parliament; 
but democratic local government, by means of elected representa- 
tives—the town council as contrasted with the town meeting—finds 
no place on the British statute book until 1833, when Parliament, 
with an indifference which frequently characterized Scotch legisla- 
tion, passed almost without debate an Act reforming the Scotch 
burghs, and giving the vote to all householders rated annually at 
ten pounds or over. This Scotch legislation formed the precedent 
for the Municipal Corporations Reform Act of 1835, which Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb characterize as among the most revolutionary Acts of 
Parliament ever passed in England. They point out that by this 
Act the landed estates, markets, rights, and profitable jurisdictions 
of the particular 178 corporations that were included in the Act, 
“property which they held on as good a legal title as any in the 
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kingdom, which they had in many cases purchased for hard cash, 
or accumulated out of their own savings, was forcibly taken from 
its owners and vested in new bodies for the advantage of entirely 
different sets of beneficiaries, namely, not the members of the 
corporate bodies or the freemen, but the inhabitants at large.” 

During the long period of decay of municipal government—the 
period between 1689 and 1835—Parliament was obliged to create a 
large number of ad hoc bodies to fulfill the duties so completely 
neglected by the municipal corporations. These bodies included 
boards of commissioners to manage the relief of the poor; to pave 
and cleanse the streets, to light the towns, to erect markets and pro- 
vide docks, to maintain roads and to embank rivers. All these 
bodies, the process of the reabsorption of whose duties is still 
unfinished, although the town councils are now actively performing 
most of their functions, remain to be described in the succeeding 
volumes of Mr. and Mrs. Webbh’s great work, which, when finished, 
will give a complete history of the development of local govern- 
ment between the Revolution of 1689 and 1835. 


A, G. PORRITT. 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Two Hague Conferences, and their Contributions to Interna- 
tional Law. By William I. Hull. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1908— 
pp. xiv, 516. 

The Hague Conference of 1899 attempted to keep its proceedings 
secret until the final results should be announced at its adjournment. 
The attempt failed, and had it been renewed at the Conference of 
1907, would have encountered still greater difficulties from within, 
on account of the great increase in the powers represented, and 
from without, on account of the inquisitive and determined multitude 
of journalists by whom it was surrounded. Of these Professor Hull 
was one. He has now given us a short and clear narrative of what 
the second conference accomplished in carrying forward or extend- 
ing the work of the first. It is written for the general reader, and 
in a spirit of sympathetic optimism. 

He emphasizes the fact (p. 4) that an efficient cause of the first 
conference was the success which had attended the meetings of the 
“Inter-Parliamentary Union.” One of the Russian ministry was so 
impressed with the influential character of this body, from studying 
its proceedings at a session held at Budapest in 1896, that he became 
an advocate of the reduction of armaments, and helped to render 
possible the issue by his government, in 1898, of the Mouravieff 
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Rescript, which made the most autocratic of the great powers the 
leader in a movement toward the federation of the world on the basis 
of the equality of nations. Credit is given to Russia for much 
sagacity and skill in arranging the details of the conference so that, 
while maintaining the theory of equality, the great powers were put 
in a position to exercise preponderating influence. In the arrange- 
ment of seats, for instance, the different nations were seated in 
alphabetical order, according to their French names, but, as this 
would not have given the United States a front place, the name 
given them was Amérique (pp. 12, 15). There was also for each 
conference a well-recognized but informal “steering committee,” 
in which the smaller nations had slight representation (pp. 28, 31). 

Professor Hull makes plain the influence of the Far East in shap- 
ing the results of the conference. In drafting the convention of 
1907 for obligatory arbitration, which ultimately was defeated, an 
exception was first inserted of cases where extra-territorial rights 
were set up. China, Persia and Siam, however, objected so 
strenuously to this that it was dropped at an early stage (p. 345). 
In 1899 Persia reserved the right to use in the field a red sun, 
saying that a red cross would cause dangerous agitation in a Mussul- 
man army (p. 115). In 1907 Turkey took the same stand, except 
that it proposed to use a red crescent (p. 118). 

The author presents quite clearly the jealousies between the small 
and the great powers, inevitable in such an international assembly. 
Latin America displayed considerable feeling of this nature toward 
the United States. Sefior Triana of Colombia was a leader in this, 
particularly in opposing our proposition to abolish privateering, and 
sneering at our growing navy and dwindling merchant marine. 
War, he said, is in essence only organized murder (p. 136). Of 
those speaking in a similar strain, from the minor European powers, 
M. Beldiman of Roumania was the most prominent (pp. 280, 284, 
426). 

Mention is made of the unsuccessful attempt of England and the 
United States to have the procedure before international commis- 
sions of inquiry so shaped as to permit the oral examination and 
cross-examination of witnesses; a practice so unfamiliar to most of 
the world that it was promptly voted down (p. 294). 

It is to be regretted that the author, while in one place accurately 
defining the term compromis as the basis of an agreement, has 
generally translated it by the word compromise, which is so mis- 


leading (pp. 402, 403). 
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The discussions over the International Prize Court are quite fully 
given. At one time the project seemed destined to perish, like that 
for a permanent international arbitration court, on account of the 
difficulty in agreeing on the selection of the judges. The smaller 
powers, however, eventually yielded to their coming mainly from 
the leading commercial nations, on the ground that its jurisdiction 
was limited to commercial questions (p. 447). Although the com- 
mittee on foreign relations of our Senate have thus far refused to 
recommend the ratification of the convention establishing the prize 
court, the author thinks it probable that at the coming session it 
will be ratified (p. 496). It is doubtful if, in arriving at this opinion, 
he has given due weight to the formidable objections founded on 
certain provisions of our constitution. The English cabinet decided, 
last winter, that Parliament could not be asked to ratify it unless 
in connection with large statutory changes. Still greater difficulties 
would exist in bringing our admiralty courts under the control of 
a foreign authority. 

While showing that the influence of the delegation from the 
United States in both conferences was very great, the author states 
that Mr. Choate, the first delegate in that of 1907, though reading 
French with ease, did not feel able to use it in oral discussion on 
the floor either of the conference or the several commissions. His 
speeches were, however, promptly put into French. Occasionally 
this was done on the spot by one of the delegates, but oftener a 
translation was printed and circulated later (pp. 135, 342). 


Simeon E. BALDWIN. 
Yale University. 


Value and Distribution. A Critical and Constructive Study. By 
Herbert J. Davenport, University of Chicago. University of 
Chicago Press, 1908—pp. ix, 582. 


In this large volume Professor Davenport has given us a critical 
study of that great stream of contributions to economic theory which 
has been flowing during the last two or three decades. While the 
work is the work of an original mind, it reflects the currents of 
thought of the Austrian writers, Menger, Wieser and Bohm- 
Bawerk; of the American writers, Patten, Clark, Fetter, Carver, 
etc.; and to some extent, of the mathematical writers, Jevons, Mar- 
shall, Edgeworth, etc. 

Professor Davenport has attempted, and, we believe, successfully 
accomplished, the task of fitting together the miscellaneous work of 
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his predecessors so as to form a coherent whole. It is difficult to 
determine whether his book should belong to the category of critical 
or of constructive writings. The two features are very evenly 
balanced. The author takes especial pains in his analysis of eco- 
nomic concepts, such as marginal utility and cost. He shows that 
utility represents an individual and not, as is often supposed, a social 
category. There is no such thing as “effective social utility.” There 
are simply individual desires existing in individual minds. The only 
form in which these scattered individual forces pass through a com- 
mon channel is through the mind of the entrepreneur. Professor 
Davenport puts especial emphasis on the play of motives in the mind 
of the entrepreneur, as the judge and arbiter on whose decisions 
depends the economic policy of the country. In this way, Professor 
Davenport’s work, though theoretical, is more practical than that of 
many theorists who have failed to give due prominence to: the 
function of the business entrepreneur. 

Professor Davenport’s theories have a practical side also, in his 
insistence on the importance of expressing economic magnitudes in 
terms of money. As he properly points out, the effort of economists 
to penetrate beneath the money language has led many of them into 
the false belief that the money expression is merely superficial. On 
the contrary, money and money terms are vital, not only from the 
practical, but from the theoretical point of view. 

The central theme of Professor Davenport’s work is the study 
of value. So far as what is conventionally called “distribution” is 
concerned, this is regarded by the author as merely a single applica- 
tion of the theory of value. Professor Davenport adds the weight 
of his judgment in favor of the modern concept of capital as the 
existing stock of wealth. In many crisp phrases he shows his 
insight into the nature of capital and saving. Thus “saving, then, 
means postponed service; always and forever postponed service 
is the heart of the capital concept. Privately postponed service is 
private capital; socially postponed service is social capital.”* 

Professor Davenport has tried to rid economic science of many 
of the pseudo concepts. For instance, the “tri-partite” classifica- 
tion of productive factors into land, labor and capital, he regards, 
and we believe correctly, objectionable. 

The chief emphasis in Professor Davenport’s book is in his dis- 
cussion of costs, and the relation of costs to value. He compiles and 
compares the various concepts of costs and attempts to show their 


*P. 158. 
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relations and comparative validity. He makes much of “opportun- 
ity costs,” by which is meant the sacrifice of an alternative. The 
man who accepts the position of a foreman in a factory relinquishes 
the right to work as a farmer, or to be an employee; the investor 
who puts savings into stocks or bonds sacrifices the opportunity 
to spend them. This sacrifice, often called by others “abstinence” 
or “waiting,” is thus found to be one variety of “opportunity cost.” 
Special attention is given to the subject of the cost to the entre- 
preneur. This cost is a money cost. The fact that this cost is 
not of a fundamental or basic sort is fully recognized by Professor 
Davenport. Back of the entrepreneur’s money payments lie the 
sacrifice of the laborer and the use of capital. But these more 
basic costs are, we believe, kept too much in the background by 
Professor Davenport. 

Another defect, we believe, in Professor Davenport’s treatment 
of cost is that he does not clearly show the relation of cost to 
“surplus value.” The value of a growing tree is worth more than 
the cost of planting it, the surplus being what is called interest. 
This interest is not itself cost. It is difference in time value. It is 
true that interest is a cost to the borrower who pays it, but it is 
an equal income to the lender who receives it, while for society 
it is neither the one nor the other. In fact, the only cost which 
survives cancelation when we put together the income and outgo 
of all the individuals in society is labor cost. The result of the 
summation of income accounts should, we believe, have been set 
forth and emphasized by Professor Davenport as a part of his 
subject. 

Professor Davenport possesses a fluent and graphic style, though 
he sometimes sacrifices clearness and definiteness in favor of pic- 
turesque and crisp phrases. 

His conclusions, though radical, and in the opinion of many per- 
haps heretical, are, we believe, the logical result of the tendency of 
theoretical economics during the last quarter of a century. Pro- 
fessor Davenport has shown that his views, though radical as con- 
trasted with the system of almost any one of the numerous writers 
reviewed, are nevertheless a sort of composite of them all. While 
he has developed these theories in a very original way, a great part 
of the value of his book consists in the fact that his theories are 
the legitimate historical outcome of his predecessors’. 
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Money and Credit Instruments in Their Relation to General Prices. 
By Edwin W. Kemmerer, Assistant Professor of Political Econ- 
omy in Cornell University. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 


1907—pp. 160. 

This little book is an attempt to study the quantity theory of 
money, both in its theoretical and statistical aspects. Professor 
Kemmerer considers the controversial questions which have been 
so long at issue in respect to the theory of the value of money. He 
begins by assuming a hypothetical society in which the quantity 
of money is fixed, being inconvertible paper currency, and shows 
that the general level of prices will fall and rise in proportion to 
this quantity, provided the velocity of circulation of money and 
the volume of business transactions do not change. He constructs 
an equation of exchange similar to that which Newcomb, Hadley 
and other writers have used. This states in essence that in any 
community the quantity of the medium of exchange multiplied by 
its velocity of circulation is equal to the quantity of goods in exist- 
ence multiplied by their velocity of circulation and by the price 
level. His statement of this equation is for the most part clearer 
than the usual vague verbal expressions with which both the 
advocates and opponents of the quantity theory of money have 
usually contented themselves. At the same time there is a lack 
of definition and mathematical proof which, though it can be sup- 
plied, leaves room for doubt in the mind of the sceptical reader. 

Professor Kemmerer attempts to meet the usual objections to the 
quantity theory by showing that its opponents have misconceived it 
by falsely assuming that the quantity theorists take no account of 
velocity of circulation, the volume of business transactions, or by 
the influence of credit. He proceeds from inconvertible paper 
money to a metal money freely minted, and thence to token money, 
convertible paper and credit instruments. 

After completing his theoretical study, Professor Kemmerer takes 
up the statistical problem of verification. He realizes that the 
opponents of the quantity theory for the most part have rested 
their case on statistical studies in which the attempt is made to 
show that there has been no historical correlation between the 
quantity of money and the price level. Professor Kemmerer main- 
tains that the lack of correlation has been due to the fact that only 
the two factors, quantity of money and price level, were considered ; 
in other words, that no account was taken of changes in the velocity 
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of circulation, the volume of business transactions, or the relation 
of credit currency to primary money. 

While Professor Kemmerer is unable to supply statistics of the 
velocity of circulation of money, he attempts to take account of 
all the other factors. He frankly admits that the statistics he uses 
are only an exceedingly rough first approximation. By introducing 
these factors, he succeeds in showing some probable correlation 
between the quantity of money and the price level, although the 
results are not as striking as one might expect. This is owing, we 
believe, to the necessity of assuming that the velocity of circulation 
of money remains constant. Professor M. Pierre des Essars has 
shown in Europe that the velocity of circulation of money varies 
greatly from place to place and from time to time, following largely 
the credit cycle, with its alternation of crisis and liquidation. 

Professor Kemmerer’s book we believe to be one of great value: 
first, because of its setting forth of the quantity theory; second, 
because of the statistical study, more scientific than any which has 
preceded it; and third, and chiefly, because it will stimulate to 
further studies by showing the points in the theory and statistics 
which will need to be worked out. 

I. F. 


Les Traités Ouvriers—Accords Internationaux de Prévoyance et de 
Travail—Textes officiels. Commentaire et historique. Par Albert 
Métin, Chef du cabinet du Ministre du Travail et de la Prévoyance 
sociale. Paris: Armand Colin, 1908—pp. xvi, 272. 


This useful collection of data relating to international labor legis- 
lation is the work of an author well known for his study of the 
social institutions of Australia and other economic investigations. 
The movement which is treated is a very new one. It is true that 
Robert Owen, as early as 1818, presented to the European diplomats 
assembled at the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle a project of interven- 
tion in behalf of labor, but it was not until 1876 that the matter 
was broached in an official way, and some years more elapsed before 
the first labor treaty was made. From the beginning the leading 
part in this movement has been taken by Switzerland. It was a 
Swiss, Colonel Frey, who in 1876 first suggested that international 
treaties, regulating uniformly the conditions of labor, should be 
formed. It was Switzerland that in 1881 formally sounded the 
neighboring States on the subject of an international agreement 
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regarding the regulation of factories, and the Congress of 1890 
would have been held under Swiss auspices instead of in Berlin, if 
that republic had not yielded to the emperor’s wishes and allowed 
him to carry out an idea which it was already on the point of 
realizing. This was the beginning of a series of international con- 
ferences which have had a material effect in promoting uniformity 
of legislation on the subject of labor in Europe. 

Some isolated international agreements had, however, preceded 
this more general movement. As early as 1882 France and Belgium 
concluded a treaty giving the holders of deposits in the postal savings 
banks of each country the right under certain conditions to draw 
out their savings in the other country. Since the opening of the 
century such conventions have become more frequent. Particularly 
significant is the treaty of 1904 between France and Italy. The main 
object of this treaty was to secure for the workingmen of each 
country reciprocal advantages in the savings banks and in the insur- 
ance institutions of the other country, but inasmuch as this was 
thought to give the Italians more advantages than they gave in 
return, Italy agreed as a quid pro quo to improve the administration 
of its laws regarding women and children, especially prohibiting 
night work, limiting the age of employment of children, limiting the 
hours of labor per day, and securing a weekly day of rest. Still 
more important in the progress of this movement was the Conference 
of Bern, held in 1906, which dealt with the prohibition of the night 
work of women and of the use of white phosphorus in the manu- 
facture of matches. The representatives of fourteen States agreed 
upon a convention relating to the former subject, while seven agreed 
upon the latter. 

A powerful promoter of these treaties has been, since 1900, the 
International Association for Labor Legislation with its bureau in 
Basel. This association now has sections in twelve of the leading 
industrial States of the world, including the United States. It 
publishes a bulletin in Gernian, French and English, containing the 
text of the more important laws, and serves as a clearing house for 
information upon the general subject of labor legislation. 

Monsieur Métin’s book contains the text of a considerable number 
of the treaties as well as a bibliography, valuable statistics, and sum- 
maries of legislation. If a second edition should be published it is 
hoped that the author will indicate, either in the preface or else- 
where, the exact date of issue. The date on the title page is 1908, 
but some of the data, as e g., the lists of officers of associations, 
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obviously apply to 1907 and not to 1908. It is particularly important 
that a book which deals with such recent events should clearly 
inform the reader down to what date its statements hold good. 


H. W. F. 


Coéperation at Home and Abroad. A Description and Analysis. By 
C.R. Fay. London: P. S. King & Son, 1908—pp. xvi, 403. 


Every few years a fresh survey of the field of codperative activity 
isin order. Mr. Fay, who is now a Fellow of Christ College, Cam- 
bridge, was lately a Scholar of King’s College in the same Uni- 
versity and was for 1906-08 Research Student at the London School 
for Economics, has done a service, therefore, in the preparation 
of this volume to which he has devoted three years. From his 
survey he omitted Scandinavia, Holland and Austria, for the very 
good reason that these countries could only offer material of less 
importance than that presented by Germany and Denmark. (The 
provinciality which is still too apt to infect English science appears 
from the fact that neither Mr. Fay’s “Home” nor his “Abroad” 
includes America. There is little to say of special interest or fresh- 
ness concerning codperation in North or South America, to be 
sure, and one can easily pardon the author for omitting both from 
his survey of codperation in Europe; but we could as easily have 
pardoned Mr. Fay for mentioning the United States, if only to say 
that they lie outside of his sphere of knowledge!) 

Mr. Fay’s study bears the marks of carefulness and impartiality. 
It is not distinguished by any special felicity of style or any peculiar 
penetration of insight. It would appear to be the product of a 
laudable desire to add a new book to economic science, without any 
especial fervor of interest in codperation as such. The writer has 
followed the natural methods of travel, investigation on the spot and 
study of the literature of the subject, and he has produced a trust- 
worthy and valuable statement of the codperative situation, which 
is not at all likely to mislead either believers or disbelievers in 
cooperative methods. The four Parts of the work treat of Banks, 
Agricultural Societies, Workers’ Societies, and Stores, and there is 
an Appendix on Codperative Law, a list of authorities, a glossary 
of German terms and a good index. As Mr. Fay well points out 
himself, his two chapters in Part II on “Codperation and the 
Agricultural Revolution” and “Codperation and Land Tenure” 
present the freshest and most interesting matter to be found in the 


book. Codperation, he shows, is affecting profoundly the agriculture 
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of Europe, and it alone “has enabled the small farmer to accom- 
modate himself successfully to the changes forced alike upon all 
agriculturists.” 

Mr. Fay’s work is indispensable to any one who would be ay 
courant with cooperation in Europe. In his careful handling of the 
details of the movement he has not neglected the important social 
aspects which have counted for so much, even in the homely matter 
of the stores in Great Britain. The theorists of Socialism need to 
ponder the close interrelation of the commonplace and the ideal in 
this successful department of social advance. 


N. P. Gitman. 
Meadeville, Pa. 


Primary Elections: A Study of the History and Tendencies of 
Primary Election Legislation. By C. Edward Merriam. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1908—pp. xi, 308. 


The deterioration of our nominating institutions has been con- 
tinuous ever since their origin. Their history of increasing cor- 
ruption has duplicated that of our other political institutions until, 
like them, they are gradually being forced into subjection to the 
law. Conceived in freedom, reared in license, matured in law will 
be the complete story of their evolution. The last stage is now 
in progress. The primary, about which the discussion centers, is 
of fundamental importance and the task of its purification is a 
hard one. Many remedies have been tried; many more have been 
proposed; much progress has been made; but the problem, it must 
be conceded, has not yet been perfectly solved. Rebellion against 
King Caucus led in time to party nominating conventions, but this 
method of governing party affairs, like its predecessors, became, as 
time went on, deservedly more and more unsatisfactory, until the 
voter determined to nominate as well as elect by individual act. 
A no more notable phenomenon has appeared in the history of 
politics than the popular demand of the past few years for direct 
primary legislation. 

The honor of having first developed and used a plan for nominat- 
ing by means of a direct primary belongs to the Republican party 
of Crawford County, Pennsylvania, where, in 1860, they resolved 
to try that method. From the outset it was an unqualified success. 
Direct primaries similarly instituted by the voluntary act of political 
parties spread slowly and only into limited localities in the North, 
but rapidly and through whole States in the South. The funda- 
mental rightness of the practice rendered it certain that a determined 
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effort would sooner or later be made to secure direct primary 
methods by compulsory law. 

With approximate accuracy it may be said to have entered the 
lists in its present spirit and with its present purpose in Minnesota 
in 1899, confirming the prophecy of a Western statesman that if 
one knocks at the door of the people long enough they will be 
sure to answer. In that year a law was passed in that State creating 
and regulating compulsory direct primary elections. 

From this beginning similar legislation has appeared upon the 
statute books of an ever-increasing number of States biennially and, 
with the exception of a hastily conceived local and optional provision 
in Montana, the step once taken has never been retraced. 

To students of the problem this book of Professor Merriam’s will 
be exceedingly helpful. It contains a thorough, intelligent and dis- 
passionate study of the features and working of the laws upon the 
subject in the different States which have enacted them and a most 
satisfactory synopsis of the situation throughout the country. From 
it we learn that “about one-third of the States of the Union, con- 
taining about one-half of the population of the United States, now 
employ the direct primary system for practically all elective offices. 
Including the Southern States, where party rules require direct 
nominations, about one-half the States are using the direct method. 
In general, it may be said that the Southern and Central sections of 
the United States are committed to the direct primary principle, 
while the Northeastern group of States and the Rocky Mountain 
group remain largely indifferent.” 

A commission, appointed under legislative direction by the Gov- 
ernor, has had the matter under consideration in Connecticut for 
the past four years. It reported to the General Assembly of 1907 
and will report again this year. The voters of the State are not 
indifferent to it and the General Assembly will probably not much 
longer remain so. Meanwhile, those who desire the latest and best 
treatment of the subject should read this little book. 


Joun H. Perry. 
Southport, Conn. 


Sociology and Anthropology in Relation to Criminal Procedure. 
By Maurice Parmalee. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1908—pp. 407. 

The author defines criminal procedure philosophically as a process 
by means of which the class called criminal is separated from the 
rest of society. The purpose of his book is to outline a new system 
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of procedure for the accomplishment of this end. Present procedure 
is to be modified with a view to the practical use therein of the 
tests of criminality furnished by science. Anthropologists and 
sociologists have discovered certain marked physical and mental 
traits, typical of the criminal, the presence or absence of which in 
any particular instance is a circumstance which will greatly aid 
the trained judge to determine a defendant’s guilt. Such traits 
furnish also not only tests of criminology, but tests of credibility 
applicable to witnesses as well. Of course, such a system can be 
administered only by men trained in these special branches of science. 
It is proposed that to the police shall be given elementary instruction 
in these lines, duly accommodated to the fact that their attainments 
in scholarship are not of the first order. Judges, and both prosecut- 
ing and defending officials—for the latter, also, are to be public 
functionaries provided by the State—are to be drawn from members 
of the bar especially and highly trained for this branch of the law 
in anthropological and psychic phenomena. The jury will of neces- 
sity be abolished, except in a certain very limited class of cases, 
because they cannot possess this special knowledge. 

The volume is an exceedingly interesting and accurate summary 
of the results of the studies of European criminologists and of exist- 
ing systems of procedure. Such works are needed. No one can 
come into actual touch with the administration of criminal law 
without feeling that society has armed herself with a very unsatis- 
factory weapon. But the book leaves one with the feeling that 
the system outlined is far in advance of the scientific knowledge it is 
framed to utilize; that, as a matter of fact, neither psychology nor 
anthropology furnishes as yet any very reliable aids to determining 
either criminality or credibility. Certain it is that the introduction 
of their tests will not be accomplished till the general public is 
educated to trust them. Convictions must be had by means every- 
one can understand. The use of these sciences is likely to come 
first in connection with that. part of criminal law which deals with 
the disposition of persons after conviction. The object of punish- 
ment being now recognized to be social defense, not retribution, the 
question of what to do with a convicted defendant becomes more 
and more an individual one, distinct in each case, as Mr. Parmalee 
points out; and any knowledge of the environment and the mental 
and bodily traits of the convict should be a welcome aid to its 


solution. 
Mason TROWBRIDGE. 


New York City. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


O Brasil. Suas riquezas naturaes, suas industrias. Vol. I, Intro- 
duccao—Industria extractiva. Vol. II, Industria agricola. Rio de 
Janeiro: 1907, 1908. These large and imposing volumes, comprising 
over 1,000 pages, are publications of the Centro Industrial de Brasil, 
founded in December, 1905, with the object of collecting and offer- 
ing “information relative to all the industries pursued in the 
country, so that the most complete and exact idea may be formed 
of what we were and of what we are, of what we have done and 
of what we are now undertaking—of everything, in short, that may 
throw into relief the extraordinary resources, natural or developed, 
of our native land, the progress made by her, and the efforts put 
forth by Brazilians to satisfy the common aspiration of making her 
progressively stronger, richer, and of greater significance in the 
concourse of nations.” In conformity with this object the work 
begins with a brief sketch of the history of Brazil as colony, empire 
and republic. This includes a general treatment of the physical 
features of the country, an outline of the governmental system, of 
immigration, commerce, finances, etc., and is written by C. de Abreu. 
As such, the introduction is of great value. It is followed by a 
detailed consideration of the several industries, in monograph form, 
and evidently from the hands of specialists. Two more sections, 
on transportation and manufactures, are to be published. The whole 
work is large of print, attractive in form and calculated to inspire 
confidence. When the four sections are complete they will be 
reissued in a single smaller volume, translated and disseminated 
widely over European and other regions. 


The Childhood of Man. A popular account of the lives, customs 
and thoughts of the primitive races. By Leo Frobenius. Translated 
by A. H. Keane. 415 illustrations. London: 1909 (J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia.) Frobenius was a student of primitive 
arts and customs whose interest dated from his boyhood. During 
his earlier years he virtually lived in the Berlin Zodlogical Gardens 
and learned to know the primitive man from contact with the many 
specimens there to be seen. In later life he became an enthusiastic 
collector of the products of the primitive crafts, and a profound 
student of savage manners and customs. Mr. Keane now renders 
into English a series of studies based upon the results of such 
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activity. They are all of significance, and, with the often rare and 
generally very illuminating illustrations that accompany them, 
constitute a valuable addition to the library of the anthropologist 
or sociologist. It cannot be said, however, that there is much 
sequence or arrangement in these studies such as would fit them 
to constitute in their entirety a treatise or a text-book. They are 
roughly arranged in groups covering adornment, language, super- 
stitions and religion, legendary stories, the stone and iron ages, war, 
and soon. The whole constitutes a splendid work of reference, and 
one of interest to the general reader. The translation is satisfactory, 
and the get-up of the book is a great credit to the publishers. 


Social Conflicts. Publications of the American Sociological 
Society. University of Chicago Press, 1908. This record of the 
papers presented at Madison before the Sociological Society begins 
with the presidential address of Professor Lester F. Ward. Mr. 
Ward further applies his well-known theory of egalitarianism, con- 
cluding that “the abolition of social classes, could it be accomplished, 
would . . . . increase the efficiency of mankind at least one hundred 
fold.” Among the papers provocative of most discussion is that of 
Professor Carver, who contends that “the economic problem is the 
fundamental one, out of which all other social and moral problems 
have grown.” This contention is somewhat severely handled, 
especially by Professor Ross. Several of the other papers are in 
the nature of speculation as to what is likely to occur in the matter 
of social conflict. In general “practical sociology” is dominant. 


The Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 1904-1905. Washington, 1908. This volume contains 
the usual report of the Chief, dealing with the current work of 
the Bureau. Handbooks of the American Indian languages, and 
of American Indians, are being rapidly pushed toward completion ; 
and an archeological map of the United States is in the process of 
construction. Accompanying papers of the usual excellence are on 
the Pima Indians, by Frank Russell, and on the social conditions, 
beliefs, and linguistic relations of the Tlingit Indians, by John R. 
Swanton. 


Exercises in Value Theory, based on “Value and Distribution.” 
By Herbert J. Davenport, University of Chicago. University of 
Chicago Press, 1908—pp. 32. This little book is a companion 
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volume to Professor Davenport’s “Value and Distribution,” 
reviewed elsewhere. It is intended for the use of the teacher in 
the classroom, and consists of specific questions on the various 
chapters of the larger book. The booklet is printed in such a manner 
as to make easy the interpolation of other sheets, and for the pur- 
pose of annotation by the teachers. It should serve a very useful 
purpose for all who make use in the classroom of the larger work, 
or for advanced students, to whom it should be valuable in testing 
mastery of what has been read. 


Report of the Advisory Committee on Taxation and Revenue 
Submitted to the Mayor of Baltimore. Baltimore: 1908—pp. 152. 
This is the report of a special committee made necessary by the 
unsatisfactory condition of Baltimore’s revenue system. The situa- 
tion involved the urgent need of increased municipal expenditures, 
the already heavy burden of the direct property tax, and the inelas- 
ticity of other sources of revenue. While devoted, of course, to 
local problems, the report contributes some valuable material on 
the general problems of local revenue. For example, Baltimore’s 
experience in raising and making effective the assessment of real 
estate is decidedly interesting; the necessity of expert assessors 
whose tenure of office is non-political is shown; and the report adds 
its contribution to the mass of evidence which has already demon- 
strated the failure of the general property tax to reach intangible 
property. The conclusions and recommendations of the committee 
are mainly of local interest. 


La interpretacién econémic de la Historia. Por E. R. A. Selig- 
man. Traducciédn del inglés, de la segunda edicién, y Estudio 
Preliminar de Adolfo Posada y José M. Sempere. Madrid: 
Fernando Fe, 1908. Professor Seligman’s recent work on this 
subject has been sufficiently reviewed in this country; its transla- 
tion into Spanish is at the hand of Professor Posada and is done 
with his usual thoroughness and skill. Professor Posada has 
written a long essay by way of introduction, which will later receive 
mention in connection with a review of his Principios de Sociologia. 
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Economic Prizes 
— FIFTH YEAR— 


In order to arouse an interest in the study of topics relating to commerce and industry, and 
to stimulate those who have a college training to consider the problems of a business career, 
a committee composed of 

Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, chairman ; 

Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia University ; 

Professor Henry C. Adams, University of Michigan; 

Horace White, Esq., New York City, and 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Clark College, 
have been enabled, through the generosity of Messrs. Hart, Schaffner & Marx, of Chicago, 
to offer in 1909 prizes under two general heads. Attention is expressly called to a new rule 
that a competitor is not confined to subjects mentioned in this announcement; but any other 
subject chosen must first be approved by the Committee. 


I. Under the first head are suggested herewith a few subjects intended 
primarily for those who have had an academic training ; but the possession of 
a degree is not required of any contestant, nor is any age limit set. 

1, German and American methods of regulating trusts. 

2. The logic of ** Progress and Poverty.” 


3. What are the ultimate ends of trade-unions and can these be gained by any application 
of the principles of monopoly? 


4- In view of the existing railway progress, should the United States encourage the con- 
struction of waterways ? 


Is it to be expected that the present and recent production of gold will cause a higher 
level of prices? 


Under this head, Crass A includes any American without restriction ; and Cass B includes 
only those who, at the time the papers are sent in, are undergraduates of any American 
college. Any member of Crass B may compete for the prizes of CLass A. 


A First Prize of Six Hundred Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Four Hundred Dollars 


are offered for the best studies presented by Crass A, and 


A First Prize of Three Hundred Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Two Hundred Dollars 


are offered for the best studies presented by Crass B. The committee reserves to itself the 
right to award the two prizes of and $400 of CLass A to undergraduates in Cvass B, if the 
merits of the papers demand it. 

II. Under the second head are suggested some subjects intended for those 
who may not have had an academic training, and who form Crass C: 

1. The best scheme for uniform corporation accounts. 

2. Desirable methods of improving our trade with China. 

3. The proper spheres of the trust company and the commercial bank. 

4. The relations of oriental immigration to American industries. 

5. The relative efficiency of American and European labor in manufacturing industries. 


One Prize of Five Hundred Dollars 


is offered for the best study presented by Ciass C; but any member of CLass C may compete 
in Crass A. 


The ownership of the copyright of successful studies will vest in the donors, and it is expected that, with- 
out precluding the use of these papers as theses for higher degrees, they will cause them to be issued in 
some permanent form. 





Cc i are advised that the studies should be thorough, expressed in English, and although 
not limited as to length, they should not be needlessly expande roe should be inscribed with an 
assumed name, the class in which they are d, and acc ied by a sealed envelope giving the 





real name and address of the competitor. If the competitor is in CLASS B, the sealed envelope should 
fac the name of the institution in which he is studying. The papers should be sent on or before 
une 1, 1909, to 


J. Laurence Laughlin, Esq. 
The University of Chicago Chicago, Illinois 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 





The work of the University is carried on in the following Departments :— 


I. PHILOSOPHY AND THE ARTS, which includes 

THE ACADEMICAL DEPARTMENT (YALE COLLEGE) 
THE SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS 
THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
THE FOREST SCHOOL 

II. THEOLOGY 

III. MEDICINE 

IV. LAW 


The general equipment of the University includes the University and 
Departmental Libraries, containing about 500,000 volumes, the Peabody 
Museum of Natural History, the Astronomical Observatory, the Botanical 
Garden, the Art Collections, Dwight Hall [the headquarters of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association], the Commons, supplying board at about $5 a 
week to 1,000 students, the Gymnasium, the Athletic Field, and the Yale 
Infirmary. 

The University Catalogue contains full information concerning all depart- 
ments. It may be secured by addressing the secretary of the University. 
Price, fifty cents; departmental iene without charge. 


THE ACADEMICAL DEPARTMENT (YALE COLLEGE) offers a 
four years’ course of study leading to the degree of B.A. Its Professors and 
Instructors number over 170. The first year’s work is in English, Latin, 
Greek, French or German, Mathematics, Chemistry and Histon. l or the other 
three years courses are offered covering Languages and Literature, Mathe- 
matics and the Natural and Physical Sciences, Philosophy, History and the 
Social Sciences, Art and Music. Nearly $50,000.00 is annually appropriated 
in Beneficiary Aid for Scholarships, Fellowships and Prizes. Room Rent in 
the college dormitories (which accommodate 900 students) ranges from 75 
cents to $5.00 per week for each occupant. 

For Catalogues and further information address the Dean of the Faculty. 


THE SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL offers a three years’ 
course of study leading to the degree of Ph.B. The first year of study covers 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, French or German, English, Draw- 
ing. The work of Senior and Junior years is arranged in thirteen special 
courses of study, including Chemistry, Metallurgy, Civil Engineering, Mechan- 
ical Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Sanitary Engineering, Mining 
Engineering, Zodlogy and Botany, Mineralogy preparatory to Geology, Math- 
ematics, Pure and Applied, Studies preparatory to the study of Forestry, 
Biology preparatory to Medical studies, and General Scientific studies, includ- 
ing Political Science, History, English, Anthropolo Zodlogy, Botany, etc. 
The Engineering, Chemical, Mining, and Biologica T tebecueales are thor- 
oughly equipped for work in the several lines of research. 

P aa Catalogues and further information address the Director of the 
choo 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL. The courses ¢ study, open only to grad- 
uates of colleges and universities, lead to the degrees of DOCTOR OF 


PHILOSOPHY, MASTER OF ARTS, MASTER’ OF SCIENCE, CIVIL 





ENGINEER, MINING ENGINEER, and MECHANICAL ENGINEER. 
The course leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is open to students 
without distinction of sex. There are many courses of study offered in 
Psychology, Ethics, and Philosophy, in the Social Sciences ond History, in 
Semitic Languages and Biblical Literature, in Classical Philology, in Modern 
Languages and Literature, in Natural and Physical Sciences, and in Pure and 
Applied Mathematics. There are various clubs and associations which 
meet periodically for reaant papers and for discussion, such as the Mathe- 
matical Club, the Classical Club, the Political Science Club, etc. The various 
Departmental Libraries, the Laboratories and Collections, as well as the 
numerous courses of Public Lectures, are open to the students of this 
Department. A limited number of Fellowships of $400 each and of Scholar- 
ships of $100 each are open to graduates of all colleges. Several special 
fellowships are also available. 
For Catalogues and further information address the Dean of the School. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC is open to graduates, undergrad- 
uates and special students, without distinction of sex. The theoretical 
studies leading to the degree of Mus.B. are Harmony, Counterpoint, the 
History of Music, Strict Composition, Instrumentation and Free Composition. 
The practical courses consist of instruction in Piano, Organ, Violin, Violon- 
cello and Singing; also Italian to meet the needs of musicians. 

For full information address the Dean of the School. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS. The degree of B.F.A. is 
not offered in regular course, but is exceptional and partly honorary. The 
School is open to students of both sexes. Technical instruction is given 
in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, with lecture courses in 
related subjects, including the Philosophy, History and Criticism of Art. 
Several important prizes and scholarships are offered, and the “William Wirt 
Winchester Fellowship,” for study abroad, is supported on the income of a 
fund of $20,000. 

For further information address the Director or Secretary of the School. 


THE FOREST SCHOOL is a graduate department requiring for 


admission a college training, and leads after a two years’ course to the 
degree of Master of Forestry. In addition to the plant in New Haven, the 
School is provided with a complete equipment for instruction and research 
in the field located at Milford, Pa. A Summer School of Forestry is also 
conducted at the latter place. 

For further information address the Director of the School. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL is undenominational and is designed to 
furnish a higher University education to fit students to enter the Gospel 
ministry or Tovute themselves specifically to any superior kind of Christian 
work. Three courses adapted to meet modern conditions and emphasizing 
respectively the biblical languages, philosophy and sociology lead to the degree 
of B.D. A fourth year of graduate study is also offered. Scholarship aid 
is given to all needy students in return for Christian service rendered in 
connection with the churches and public institutions of New Haven. 

For further information address the Dean of the Divinity School. 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOL has a four years’ course, leading to the 
degree of M.D. The curriculum provides for a thorough training in well- 
equipped laboratories, in the wards of the New Haven Hospital, and at the 
University Clinic. The latter afforded a good dispensary service which last 
year amounted to 24,000 consultations. 

For circulars address the Dean of the School. 


THE LAW SCHOOL offers a three years’ course, leading to the degree 
of LL.B. and fitting students for the Bar of any state. The courses of Grad- 
uate Study lead to the degree of Master of Laws and Doctor of Civil Law. 
The students are afforded special facilities for observing the practice of the 
higher Courts of Connecticut. 

or further particulars address the Secretary of the School. 
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T. @ T. CLARK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Sole Agents for America 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


THE PASTORAL TEACHING OF ST. PAUL 
His MintsteriAt Ipgats. By W. Epwarp Cuapwick, D.D. (Cambridge) B.Sc. (Victoria) ; Late 
Foundation Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge ; Author of ** The Social eaching of St. 
Paul,” ** The First Church Workers,”’ etc., etc. 8vo. 


THE RELIGION OF THE POST-EXILIC PROPHETS 
, H. Bennett, Litt.D., D.D., Professor of Old Testament Exegesis, New College and 
ackney College, London; Sometime Fellow of St. John’s College,Cambridge. 8vo, $2.25 sez. 





THE STOIC CREED SERMONS IN SYNTAX 
By Wiu1am L. Davipson, M.A., LL.D., Pro- Or Stupies 1n THE Hesrew Text. A book 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Uni- for Preachers and Students. By the Rev. 
versity of Aberdeen, author of ** Christian Joun Apvams, B.D., author of “Sermons in 
Ethics,” etc. 8Vvo, $1.75 set. Accents,”” ‘*The Minor Prophets,” etc. 


ramo, $1.50 #e?. 


JESUS CHRIST THE SON OF GOD 


SERMONS AND INTERPRETATIONS. By Witt1am Matcotm MacGrecor, D.D., St. Andrew’s 
United Free Church, Edinburgh. 8vo, $1.75 #e7. 


THE EARLY TRADITIONS OF GENESIS 
By Avex. R. Gorpon, D.Litt., Professor of Old Testament Literature and Exegesis, Presby- 
terian College, Montreal. 8vo, $2.25 nef?. 
WHAT ABOUT THE NEW THEOLOGY ? 


By W. L. Wacxer, author of “‘ The Spirit and the Incarnation,” ‘* The Cross and the Kingdom,” 
“Christian Theism and a Spiritual Monism,” etc. Second edition. 12mo, $1.00 met. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE NEW OLD TESTAMENT 
TESTAMENT MIRACLES 
From Recorps or THE GR#CO-ROMAN Periop. In THE LIGHT OF THE GOSPEL. By A. ALLEN 
By Avotr Deissmann, Dr. Theol. D., BrockinctTon, M.A., author of “‘ The Seven 


Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the Signs,”’ ** The Parables of the Way.” With 

de ty | of Heidelberg. Translated by an introductory note by Right Rev. Edgar 

L. R. M. Strachan, M.A. 1amo, $1.25 neZ. C. S. Gibson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester. r12mo, $1.25 #e?. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 
Anp Its Histortcat Devetopment. By Henry Metvitt Gwarkin, M.A., author of ‘*The 


Eye for Spiritual Things,”’ Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Fellow of Emman- 
uel College, Cambridge, D.D., and late Gifford Lecturer, Edinburgh. 2 vols., 8vo, $3.75 set. 


THE AUTHORITY OF CHRIST 


By ae W. Forrest, D.D., Edinburgh, author of “ The Christ of History and Experience.” 
8v0, $2.00 net. 
A GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK 
By Professor J. Hors Moutton, M.A. (Cantab.), D.Litt. (Lond.), Late Fellow of King’s Col- 
less, Cambridge, etc. Vol. I. The Prolegomena. 8vo, $3.00 #e#. 


SERMONS IN PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN 
ACCENTS EDUCATION 
Or Srupies in THE Hesrew Text. By the By Geratpine Hopcson, B.A., Sometime 
Rev. Joun Apams, B.D. 12mo, $1.80 net. Cobden Scholar at Newnham College, 


Cambridge. 8vo, $1.50 net. 
CHRISTIAN THEISM 


Anp Spirirvat Monism. God, Freedom, and Immortality in view of the Monistic Evolution. 
By the Rev. W. L. Watker, author of “‘ The Spirit and the Incarnation,” ‘‘ The Cross and 
the Kingdom,” etc. 8vo0, $3.00 met. 


TO CHRIST THROUGH THE RELIGIOUS DOUBTS 
CRITICISM OF COMMON MEN 
By Ricuarp W. Sgaver, M.A., B.D. (Don- _ Being a Corr ndence between Two Lay- 
nellan Lectures, 1905-6.) 12mM0, $1.50 met. men. 12M0, $1.00 nef. 


THE RELIGIONS OF ANCIENT EGYPT AND BABYLONIA 
By A. H. Saycez, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Assyriology, Oxford. (The Gifford Lectures.) 
A most important and exhaustive work, containing much new material, and far surpassing 
Professor Sayce’s other contributions to this subject. 8vo, $3.50 net. 





Catalogue of T. & T. Clark's Books Sent Free by Post, upon application. 
hese books for sale by all booksellers, or will be supplied by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 
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retceciened : By. - BENJAMIN Stuumaw IN 1818, 





The Leading Scientific Journal in the United States . 


Devoted to the Physical. and i Natural Sciences, with special 
reference to-Physics and Chemistry on the one hand, and to 
Geology and Mineralogy on the other. 


Epiror: EDWARD S. DANA. . 


Associate Editors: Professor GrorcE L.' GooDALE, 
jJoHn TROWBRIDGE, W. G. FarLow and Ws. M. Davis, 
of Cambridge; Professors A. E. VERRILL, HORACE L. WELLS, 
L. V. Pixsson and H. E>Grecory, of New Haven; Professor 
G.. F. BARKER, of Philadelphia; Professor Henry S. WIL- 
LIAMS, of Ithaca; Professor Jos—EpH S. AmgEs, of Baltimore ; 
Mr. J. _S. DiLver, of Washington. 


Two volumes annually, in MONTHLY NUMBERS of 
about 80 pages each. 


This Journal ended its frst series of 50 volumes as a quar- 
terly in 1845; its second series of 50 volumes as a two-monthly 
in 1870; its third seriés as a monthly. ended December, 1895. 
A FourTH SERIES-commenced in January, 1896. 


ConTRIBUTORS. should send their Articles two months 
before the time of issuing the number for which they. are 
intended. The title. of communications and the names of. 
authors must be fully given. Notice is always to be given 
when communications offered have been, or are to be, pub- 
lished also in othér Journals. 

Subscription price, $6 per year, or 50 cents a number, 


postage prepaid in the United States; $6.40 to foreign sub- 
scribers of countries in the Postal Union. A few sets on sale 





of the first, second and third series at reduced prices. 


Ténoslime index siwaisbers on hand for the second, third .and 
fourth (Vol. snd series. . 
. ADDRESS, - 
THE. ‘AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, 
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